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Topics of the Week, 

On about March 1 Dodd, Mead & Co. will present 
the completed three parts of Count Tolstoi’s long ex- 
pected novel, * Resurrection.” This is the novel, it will 
be recalled, the author's profits of which are to go to 
the relief of the Russian Quakers, or Doukhobors. Al- 
though begun five years ago, its first incomplete draft 
was Jaid aside-and was only reclaimed and finished with 
the object in view of aiding a persecuted sect. As a 
novel of Russian life and character, it is frankly real- 
istic and broadly treats of those things and emotions 
that the American or English author usually leaves to 
the reader's imagination for expression. As a political 
tract it will possess great value, for some of the most 
advanced views of sociology and politics are discussed 
with much force and with a grasp of present conditions 
all over the world that is astonishing. 


John Kendrick Bangs is finding time while adminis- 
tering editorial supervision over Harper's Weekly to 
put the finishing touches to a new volume, written in 
his most familiar vein, which will be called “The 
Booming of Acre Hill, and Other Sketches.” In it the 
author gently satirizes certain phases of social life in 
small towns that strive for distinction under the shad- 
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ters, and suburban politics are all handled with a keen 
sense of their humorous and peculiar characteristics. 
Yet Mr. Bangs is never ill-natured, nor is bis satire 
ever boisterous. He connotes without prejudice or 
vanity. 

A new series of Shakespeare's plays is in prepara- 
tion by the Doubleday & McClure Company which will 
contain several interesting, if not valuable, features. 
The set will only conprise the plays that are familiar to 
theatregoers. Each will be edited by some well-known 
actor or actress who has,won distinction in a Shakes- 
pearean role, and each will be elaborately illustrated 
with portraits of the editor and with pictures of the 
most important scenes of the play as they are pre2- 
sented before modern audiences. Miss Ada Rehan will 
write the introduction for the first volume, which will 
include “ The Taming of the Shrew.” Sir Henry Irving 
has promised some material for “The Merchant of 
Venice.” Aside from their critical parts, the introduc- 
tions will contain interesting reminiscences ani biog- 
raphical matter, which identifies the actor-editor with 
the play. 

After ail it seems that poor George W. Steevens left 
sufficient material concerning his South African experi- 
ences in the present war to make a book. The book, 
which will be entitled “ The Siege of Ladysmith,” will 
skortly be published by William Blackwood & Sons. 
American admirers of this author's work will also be 
glad to learn that his London, Paris, and Berlin letters 
are to appear in a later volume. Toward the close of 
the year a memorial edition of Mr. ‘Steevens’s works 
will be issued, the first volume of which will include a 
memoir by Mr. W. E. Henley. 


A very important work of memoirs of the Court of 
St. James’s will immediately be issued by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons in two volumes, under the title of “ Me- 
moirs of Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck.” As the fa- 
vorite cousin of the Queen, the author will present a 
vivid and personal picture of the home life of Victoria. 
This “ Memoir,” which is based on diaries and letters 
written during the last fifty years, also contains recol- 
lections of most of the crowned heads of Europe aad of 
distinguished diplomatists, artists, and littérateurs. 
The volume will be finely illustrated with portraits and 
views, 


The work of a new author, from which the publish- 
ers expect considerable, is “ Enoch Willoughby,’ by 
James A. Wickersham, which Charles Scribner’s Sons 
will publish before long. Although in range of type 
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and motive Mr. Wickersham’s book carries out certain | 


accepted traditions of the English novel, his field and 
treatment are entirely American. The scene of the 
story is laid in the Middle West, where his characters, 
which are portrayed with broad sympathy and not with- 
out humor, form a distinguished group. As a contrast 
to the spiritual life of the region in which the scenes 
are laid is a love story that is said to be strong and 
human, 


Capt. Mahan, the well-known authority on naval af- 
fairs, will in the March number of Harper’s Magazine 
begin a series of articles on “ The Problem of Asia and 
Its Effect Upon International Relations.” At this time, 
when Germany has obtained a foothold in Asia Minor, 
and when Russia seems to be menacing Persia and 
Afghanistan, these articles should be read with consid- 
erable interest. 


Prof, N. S. Shaler of Harvard University is finishing 
for a New York publisher a remarkable study of death, 
which may be called ‘“ The Individual: A Study of 
Life and Death.” The author begins by analyzing the 
transformations of life in the lower stages of animal 
existence, and, reasoning up to man, shows the advan- 
tages of comparative old age. He discusses the nature 
of death and the possibilities of a hereafter. All who 
are familiar with Prof. Shaler’s style and his reverent 
yet perfectly sincere treatment of religio-scientifc sub- 
jects will doubtless consider the forthcoming volume as 
a valuable addition to the work of this man, who is so 
eminently human in all that he undertakesand achieves. 

Mr. Edward D. Jones’s work, “ Economic Crisis,” is 
in active preparation by The Macmillun Company. In 
it the author will maintain that the individual business 
concern has not developed controlling and directing 
power in a degree commensurate with the great in- 
erease of markels during the past century, and that in 
consequence competition begets industrial rout similar 
to that in an inadequately organized army under un- 
usual strain. A hitherto little developed side of the 
subject will be dealt with in a chapter on “ The Psy- 
chology of Crises.” 


The first part of Andrew Lang's long-expected “ His- 
tory of Scotland” is in press at Dodd, Mead & Co.'s. 
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LIFE AFTER DEATH. 
Dr. Savage’s Striking Review of the World’s 
Beliefs in It Work of the Society for 

Psychical Research. * 


another 
mind of 


which than 
the wondering 
man with a solemn tenderness, this is that subject. 
Who has not looked the valley into which 
all life desc2nds and longed to know if light or dark- 
ness dwells there? But expectancy cannot provoke 
nor can love soothe “the dull, cold ear of death.” 
We should regard as above technical 
cism a sincere attempt to enlighten men a 
theme; and this Dr. Savage’s book doubtless is. He 
keeps well on the lee side of scholasticism, and just 
clears that its difficulties are 
felt to insuperable, treat the subject 
often fall. Some which reference is made, 
afford amusement by their absurdity in the mere state- 
ment of them, and that 
Here and there he makes pungent allusion to the dark 
and blasphemous ways of some theologians, as when 
he pays his respects to Talmage and Tertullian, though 


If there is one subject 
is naturally 


more 
approached by 


beyond 


mere eriti- 


on such 


which, 
those 


levity into as 


be who 
ideas, to 


is as far as the author goes. 


exposing such men is like flogging a dead horse. 

But looks askance and with a doubtful 
cast of thought at the title of the book, as being of a 
controversy beyond the a and 
profitiess. But however perplexing, the subject is not 
profitless. The book indeed, somewhat remark- 
able, alike for what it says and perhaps for what it 
leaves unsaid on such a theme; and never did we feel 
sO much on reaching the end of a book that to have 


yet one 


reach of conclusion 


is, 


} 
begun there and made a progression backward would 


not have been amiss. Nevertheless, it is conceived in 
a hopeful spirit, is alive with suggestion, bristles with 
allusion, and has not a dull page from beginning to 
end. Its style is pulpitish, but easy, and to a degree 
colloquial. fuller 


sirable. 


In a second edition a index is de- 


diffusedness of the in- 
in much 
absorbed; and it may be so in the present instance, for 
it is doubtful if there is a really widespread, sustained 
interest in the subject of human immortality. Other- 
worldliness is not a characteristic of the time. This 
work is of value from its fitness to provoke such an 
interest. Upon the settlement of this-world 
problems depends, to many a one, the value of such 
a discussion; for the argument generally much is 
assumed that needs to be soundly established, And, 
in truth, there are grounds for thinking that men 
generally are practically, if not avowedly, in the in- 
tellectual attitude of Thoreau his death-bed utter- 
ance—* one world at a time.” 


One is apt to mistake the 


terest in a subject which he himself is very 


some 


in 


in 


The age is boasted of as a praciical one, for mate- 
rial purposes. Its sentiments are sensuous. What fact 
of science could equal in importance the question of 
one boat sailing or one horse running faster than an- 
other? The age not kil) the prophets, but it 
treats them with indifference. Even in church mem- 
bership the interest in other-world matters is at an 
extremely low ebb, and the indifference is so marked 
that some are even forced to the opinion that a living 
soul-interest in this question must be looked for else- 
where than among organized religions. 

The bearing of the subject on conduct is placed by 
Dr. Savage in the forefront of the discussion, on the 
principle of learning what is true in order to do 
what is right, which, as Huxley says, “is the sum- 
ming up of the whole duty of man, for all who are 
unable to satisfy their mental humger with the east 
wind of authority.” Ever since men began to look 
before and after, such truths have been announced 
as have in time become the daily bread of men. But 
what has been spoken by the wisest of this question 
of immortality remains only the record of an indi- 
vidual hope; to-day but a poet's dream and a world 
of imaginings. For this we need only appeal to Dr. 
Savage’s book. And if it is one of the truths the 
knowledge of which is necessary to a man doing his 
duty, he is under a serious disadvantage, for while 
it remains an open question his duty is undefined. 
But perhaps a man’s duty may be done without assur- 
ance on this subject; and we ask, does it really ap- 
pear in human life that the affirmation or denial of 
immortality has any effect on conduct? In this the 
value of the subject consists. Have progress in human 
conduct and recognition of this doctrine hitherto gone 
hand in hand? It is, in point of fact, hard to see, in 
the history of the belief, any bearing of the one upon 
the other. Right and wrong have not been in any 
way affected by it. 

As a speculation, the subject is profoundly interest- 
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fing to the individual; and yet it is strange 
- that it should seem to all people alike to 
- Yack. charm, from which the inference is 


_~ thet the truth of it has not been declared, 


for nothing so charms as truth, 


Dr. Savage sees great advantage for this 
life in a certainty of life beyond death; 
but it is noteworthy that not a particle 
of evidence has been produced to show that 
such advantages as time has wrought out 
for the human race, not the electric girdie 
round the earth, nor the numberless diz- 
coveries and inventions which ametiorate 
the condition of man, relate in any way 
to the question of a life to come, 

In his guesses at the origin of the belief 
the author is ingenious and interesting, but 
gives us nothing on which we can set a 
sure foot, To him it is “ one of the strong- 
est and most startling things that man 
should have ever dreamed of another life 
at all.” Dreams are strange and often 
startling, doubtless, but they are in the 
nature and constitution of man. Mach of 
man’s life is spent in a world of imagina- 
tion, and it is largely a record of unat- 
tained hopes. The nature of man is uniform 
in all ages, and in every clime, and it is a 
matter of cbservation that in his primitive 
condition he yields readily to notions which 
eivilization and wider knowledge sct aside. 
Are those wishes which, in primitive min, 
constitute one of the author’s guesses at 
the origin of the thought, not common to 
man? To him in the twilight of his his- 
tory, to Cato, and to man to-day, aiike 
comes 


“This pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality.” 

Dr. Savage presents the phases of this 
belief as it existed among ancient nations 
and races, and it would seem that the 


to last undergone have not resulted in fts 


more widespread and settled acceptance. In | 


the Hebrew cult it has no place, In the 
est mark, Plato’s immortality is Solomon's 
over again; absorption in the All is the idea 
in both. “The dust shall return to the 
earth as it was, and the breath shall return 
to G-d who gave it."". What is the “Phaedo” 
more than the ingenious setting forth of a 
lofty speculation? The undulating argu- 


ments there and in the “ Republic" do not | 


settle this question, and it is perfectly cer- 
tain that Dr. Savage does not think that 
they do. 

To know what man is Is the first step 
toward knowing what is his destiny. Do 
the sure steps of science lead toward a dual 
nature in man, or to an essential unity? 
And if that question is still an open one, it 
fis better to walk by the side of science and 
halt when she halts, for science is the rev- 
elation of truth. Dr. Savage says that “all 
religions have begun by marifestations out 
of the unseen.” This is surely a fremen- 
dous assumption. Did the Christian relig- 
fon? And, if it were so, the man of science 


might say “So much the worse for relig- | 


The mere Jayman might ask, What 
beneficial attributed to the 
hidden and this matter, and 
whether the tendency in the mind of man is 


ion.” 
results can be 
unseen in 


not toward a preference for face-to-face re- 
lations with phenomena of every nature? 
The discoveries of science in natural knowl- 
edge have changed greatly our relations to 
our surroundings, and not only without the 
“manifestations out of the 
And where 


co-operation of 
unseen,” but in spite of them. 
shall 
questionings if 
give us of a fuller knowledge of our place 
In the 
pursues her 
ocean of the unknown." 
should show us of these manifestations that 
they are “dying like an outburned lamp,” 
and that fresh grow in their 
place, whose leaves shall not wither. 


we look 


not to what science 
as with firm-set foot 
“the 


universe, 


course over 


flowers will 


Dr. Savage does not see anything very 


satisfactory in the Pauline doctrine. 
is nothing very clear;’’ but he shows clearly 


Not only that, but that 
and most 
teaching upon those very 
takes. Indeed, what he has to say in this 
chapter the that the 
Christian Church was founded very much 


in many things. 


some of his plainest 


was based mis- 


4npression 


leaves 


on error and fanaticism. 


It is, as the author says, remarkable and | 


strange that Jesus Himself telle nothing of 


a future life. He does not seem to know 
anything of 


ayxd in 


what goes on in an 


world, his references to another 
state he assumes the existing popular ideas, 
as in the 
But he teaches one thing that is worth all 
the rest—that eternal life is, whatever else, 
a present The 
here or nowhere the only life that can be 
its Nature the eternal 


stands square to all vicissitudes, 


parable of Dives and Lazarus. 


condition. true man 


conceived of as in 
life. He 
and looks at death with equanimity. 

We cannot follow into the chapters cn the 
beliefs of the Middle Ages and of Prot- 
estantism. In what they set before us of 
the records of history they are very sad 
reading, and add to confusion of thought 
sentiments both ludicrous and of inexpressi- 








for answers to our endless | z . ; 
shall | with my whole soul that it will not be long 


she | 
iNimitable | 
And what if she | 


Speak- | S 
a come to us across the unplumbed, 
ing of its workableness, he says: There | 


‘ | mortality we 
enough that Paul was very much mistaken | 


| call ghosts exist,” 
forcible | ee 


| doubt.”’ 


sical instruments by invisible hands: there | 


unseen | 


} gate. Dr. 
| ject—we 


| not easy to Know just where he is. 


lives | that psychics have told him so many times 


- 


Ay 


ae 


ble inhumanity. They have the qualities of 
* evi. communications," and are fitted to 
produce the natural corrupting results. 


A reaction from these in almost any direc- 
tion is welcome, and what we have in the 
chapter immediately following is the more 
so, as it is toward the position which, from 
what has gone before, is consistent and in- 
evitable—the attitude of the man ¥-ho says 
“I de not know.” But, happily, Dr. Sav- 
age has to that man tidings of good cheer in 
another reaction, presenting, he says, “ the 
grandest beliefs of the ages, so that we can 
set them down with their evidence in the 
presence of those honest agnostics, aid 
have them thank us from the bottom of 
their hearts for enabling them to say at 
last, ‘I know.'” Well, this is something, 
and its name is Spiritualism. 


Every reader knows that in the hands of 
Dr, Savage such a subject is bound to be of 
unusual interest, and it may be said that 
here the inquirer will be encouraged, the 
thinker and scientist will reflect, and the 
wonder lover revel in wonder. There are 
some minds so constructed that the impos- 
sible has great attractions for them. They 
might say with Tertullian, “1 believe, be- 
cause it Is impossible.”” Such will feel very 
much in their element here. He sets out on 
this subject with an appeal to the poets. 
Their lines embellish his pages, but to the 
real heart and issue of the matter they do 
not help us one bit. We love to hear their 
voices and to follow them, because they ex- 


| press in sublimated form the thoughts of 


humanity, which Persian Omar and Byron, 
though the author speaks of them as Poets 
of Despair, express equally with Tennyson 
or Longfellow. But we should not ask the 


| poet more than another man to define his 


| position upon such a subject. 
changes and modifications it has from first | ° » Je 


Dr. Savage attaches great weight to the 
fact that the masses of the people cling to 
this hope, as against the verdict of science, 


Greek religion and philosophy at their high- } which says that a future life is incapable 


of proof. Sympathy with the higher aspira- 
tions of the masses is good, but not to the 
encouragement of mere sentimentalism, by 
whieh, to quete the author, although they 
“admit in a general way, and with regard 
to all other themes, the supremacy of the 
scientific method, yet must believe here, or 
cannot live." This is mere hooded conceit, 
and of the essence of superstition. The 
masses have no inducement to cling to this 
hope which the man of science has not; 
they have no more at stake, nor are they 
molded out of other clay. If motives are 
looked little doubt 
which side disinterestedness Mes. 


for, there can be 


Again, in this part of the book there lie | 


on the surface a number of notable names 
as giving countenance to this belief; but the 
fact has no weight in the argument, and 
might be considered by some as an impor- 
tant weakness in the book. It really mat- 
ters nothing that Gladstone, with his multi- 
plied attributes, or Mr. Balfour, or Prof. 
or the late R. H. Hutton, encour- 
the Society for Psychical 
It is quite well known that any “ism” 
that ever grew could show instances of fa- 


James, 
aged Research. 


| vor from those in whom such action arrests 


attention. 


This society assumes that another life ex- 
ists, and has started out in search of it, as 


men go to find the north pole. Perhaps it is 


| not inaccurate to say that it is certain of 


its existence, and assumes that it is dis- 


coverable. For Dr. Savage says: “I believe 
before dis- 
covered as America was discovered by Co- 
lurnbus.”” The analogy of the north pole is 
Dr. Savage's, 


immortality will be as much 


and he is as certain of 
discovery of the one as of the other. If 
we were in his place we should be more cer- 


| tain far of the discovery of immortality. 


What to him are the obstacles in the one 
ease compared with the ice fields and eter- 
nal snows in the other? The pole wiil not 
salt, 
but 
search for manifests 
unknown. For 
says 

student 


estranging sea,"* the evidence of im- 


out of the “that what we 
Dr. 
has the 


And “there is the playing of mu- 


unprejudiced 


are visions, there are yoices, * * * 
what called hauntings, wraiths, 
doubles, phantasms of the dead and of the 
living. There that 
are haunted. trances * * * 


are are 


are reports of houses 


There are 


and automatic writings’; and these are 


the things the society undertakes to investi- 
Savage's statements on this sub- 
eall 
they do not pretend to be—are so changeful, 


do not them arguments, for 


and as if contain»g loopholes, 


“things which he knew there was no earth- 
ly possibility of the psychics ever having 
known anything abuut, that it has become a 
commonplace to him; it does not astonish 
him any more than to talk through the 
telephone.’ He has “ been told things over 
and over * * * that by no possibility 
could the psychic * * * have known, and 
which he himself cculd not have known." 
And he says, “ Whether you have investi- 


on | 


itself | 


Savage, “no |} 
slightest | 


there | 


that it is | 
He says | 
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gated it or not these things are facts. That 
they are facts,” he says, ‘I know; and that 
these facts take us over the border and 
whisper in our ears the certainty of im- 
mortal life, I believe.” What, then, stands 
in the way of a conclusion? But the doctor 
seems rather to hesitate to ‘“ trammel up 
the consequence.” He tells us again and 
again that he does not dogmatize or speak 
with any authority. He says of these facts: 
“T believe, because a fact has come to me 
and been handled by myself—a fact which I 
can explain in no other way.” That being 
so, Dr. Savage has not only earned the 
right to draw a conclusion, but has entailed 
upon himself the duty of dectaring this 
fact, and of declaring what he himself is 
fully convinced of, that in this we have 
“the certainty of immortal life.” We do 
not wish to make light of Dr. Savage's 
statements, The wise state is to have the 
mind open to truth regardless of conse- 
quences, and the only care need be that it 
is truth, 

The last chapter is taken up with consid- 
eration of the possible conditions of a 
future Tife. It is quite interesting in its 
way; but until the fact fs established such 
a@ speculation is no* valuable. It is easy 
on such a theme for imagination to run riot. 

In an appendix we are favored with 
reminiscences of Dr. Savage's personal re- 
lations to this subject; and here we have 
the familiar spiritual athletics; enormous 
weights lifted by the touch of a finger tip; 
music played by invisible hands; an ac- 
eordion which it “ required all his muscular 
strength to keep possession of without its 
being torn to pieces.” The greater wonder 
is that it did not get torn to pieces, but 
that does not seem to have been investi- 
gated. There are rappings, automatic 
writing, the medium the while talking on 
a subject entirely foreign to what the hand 
was engaged on, and cases of persons com- 
ing after death to announce the event to 
their friends. In short, there is a redund- 
ance of material on which the curious and 
ingenious indulge their propensities 
to the full. 

Taking all these things at Dr. 
price, would tneir acceptance necessarily 
impart to one the eonsciousness of one’s 
own immortality? It does not seem that it 
would. Assent to even a moral truth: is 
not experience of its power. There is what 
take to be a higher truth, and which, 


may 


Savage's 


we 


| rightly understood, is of far greater adapt- 


ability to the religious nature in man, the 
truth expressed in the “ This 
is life eternal; that they may know Thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent.” Looking to Jesus’ conceD- 
tion of God, his teaching of our reiation- 
ship to Him, the power of his .own 
life, if personal consciousness of an 
mortality be possible, fully realizing 
these, the man of religious mind may best 
an uplifting and immovable convic- 
tion; for nothing has yet come 
the form of a religion by which more can 
be made of life. A. BLACKWOOD. 


Not in Haste to Read Popular Books 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
“The Choir Invisible’ is buey now pick- 
ing out the books that are to live forever, 
as well as those that are forgotten. It is 
SO easy; as easy os it is for a publisher to 
tell whether the manuscript he is eying 
with doubt and uncertainty will blossom 


statement, 


and 
im- 
by 


reach 
to man in 


| into a living success or drop dead on hie 


hands. 

Now it is Dickens that is forgotten 
it isn't; it is Thackeray. ‘‘ Who reads ‘ Quo 
Vadis’ now?” the esteemed professor asks. 
Alas! let me confess that I am reading it 


now for the first time, and let me confess, 


No, 


| too, that I don’t care whether I read a book 
the | 


when it is first published or not. I can read 
people's opinions about it, anyway. I don’t 
want to read a book because others are 
reading it, and when it does come, if it has 
a message for me, I shall know. All over 
this wide country, in secluded homes, on the 
plains, in the hill towns, there are hard- 
working women who in some resting hour 
will take down her well-loved copy of some 
“forgotten " book and hug it to her heart. 
While she reads she and the writer are face 
to face. She makes the responses to the 
great anthem, 

George Eliot is forgotten. Quick, let me 
get my copy of ‘‘ Daniei Deronda.”’ Let us 
look on while Gwendolen is lured along the 
flowery path of promise to -her final sor- 
row. She hates poverty so, and Grand- 
court's manner as well as speech implies 
such largeness of giving. Ah, well! how 
soon this passes into an amazed perception 
of her former ignorance as to the passable 
mental attitude of a man toward the woman 
he sought in marriage! Her trouble is that 
she has made her gain, poor soul! at an- 
other’s loss, (In these too.) § 


days, She is a 
banished soul beho!ding a 


possible life she 


“The Mill on the 
Floss" been swept away and 
forgotten. has her spiritual 
struggles, with greater strength to conquer. 

And what, in the midst of that mighty 
drama, are girls and their blind visions? 
They are the Yea or Nay of the good for 
which men are enduring and fighting. In 
these delicate vessels is borne 
through the ages the treasures of 
affection. 

It is good to read over some paseages in 
these books that are to be forgotten. 
al of us have a “drama” of our own, 
though it may be in a small way, ard great 
novels have a biting strength that hele 

MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 

Stephentown, N. Y., Feb. 10, liv, 


Tuliiver, for 
yet 
too, 


Magete 
has not 


She, 


human 


| his ‘‘ Le Cap d@’Antifer-Sofr ” 


bert 
has sinned herself away from. And here is | 


onward | 


| brought 
We | 


| sion’s 
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THE WEEK IN ART, 


There has been less of incident in the New 
York art world during the week which 
closes to-day than [ts immediate predeces- 
sors brought, an@ there have been several 
days without press views of any kind, 
which might well have been utilized by the 
dealers and others who last week, as men- 
tioned in this column, crowded a number 
of openings together, to the annoyance and 
despair of the art writers, the discomfort of 
their patrons, and, it would seem, to their 
own injury. The exhibition of the Archi- 
tectural League, which, with over 1,300 ex- 
hibits, including everything from the im- 
portant designs for the new Custom House 
and the Leland Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia, to a small book cover and a tiny 
eandlestick, and which has been most terse- 
ly and best described as a “ glorified junk 
shop” has drawn many visitors to the Fine 
Arts Galleries. Some of them have strayed 
into the annua! exhibition of the Black and 
White Club in the same building, which is 
this year comparatively unimportant. The 
Mowbray, George Inness, Jr., and Madrazo 
displays have been continued through the 
week, and have been added to by an in- 
teresting little exhibition of works by Elihu 
Vedder at the Avery galleries, and of five 
modern French impressionists at the 
Durand-Ruel gallery. Art lovers on the 
west side have also had the chance to en- 
joy the annual exhibition arranged by Mr. 
L. Katz at his gallery, 314 Columbus Ave- 
nue, and which this year ts made up of 
fifty-two landscapes by the better American 
painters, and includes a notable group of 
six canvases by Robert C. Minor. 

*,* 

It is some years since Elihu Vedder, the 
artistic interpreter of Fitzgerald’s match- 
legs translation of the Rubaiyat and who is 
also an artist of unusual originality and 
force, has made ary exhibit of his work in 
this city. He now shows at the Avery gal- 
lery twenty-eight oils, including several 
landecapes, six drawings, twelve reproduc- 
tions colored by Mr. Vedder himself, four 
bas reliefs—one in marble, one in silver gilt, 
and two colored—a bronze bust of hia fa- 
mous congeption of the Cumaean Sibyl, a sil- 
ver wedding cup in silver gilt, the model of 
a door knocker in silver gilt, and a small 
bronze figure sketch for a fountain. There 
is little that is very new in the present dis- 
play to those who know Mr. Vedder's work, 
and who have followed his artistic growth 
and life. One finds again the familiar 
‘Cup of Death,”’ the “ Sphynx of the Sea- 
shore.” the ‘“‘Enemy Sowing Tares,"’ the 
“ Sphynx,” &c. The artist's peculiarities of 
technique remain with him in his later as tn 
his earlier work. He still paints in low 
color keys, in cold grays and blues, and 
color is not a characteristic of his work. 
His landscapes are flat, harsh tn color, and 
lack atmosphere, although well compceed, 
and with a certain rugged strength. Mr. 
Vedder's claim to fame stil! as al- 
ways, upon his virile draughtsmanship, his 
rendition of character and expression, and 
his keen artistic sympathy with the mysttf- 
cism of the early Orient. He ia distinctive- 
ly an allegorical painter. The strongest of 
his oils are the allegorical one of the 
‘Eclipse of the Sun by the Moon,” the old 
“Cup of Death,” the “ Soul Between Doubt 
and Faith,’ the “ Sphynx of the Seashore,” 
and his splendid conception of the Cumaean 
Sibyl. One returns to this last exhibition 
of Mr. Vedder’s haunted by the eyes of the 
figures which one saw years ago. The key- 
note of all Vedder's figure work are the 
two quatrains of Omar Khayyam: 


rests, 


“Into this Tniverse, and Whv not Knowing 
Nor Whence, like water willy-nilly flow- 
ng, 
And out of it, ag Wind along the Waste, 
I know not Whither, willy-nilly blowing. 
“ates Door to Which I found no 
ACY, 
There was the Vell, through Which I cou'd 
not see. 
Some little Talk awhile, of Me and Thee, 
There was—and then no more of Thee and 
Me.” 


was the 


One of the most interesting exhibitions of 
the season is that of the French impres- 
sionists Maufra, Moret, Loiseau, d’Espag- 
nat, and André, now open in the Durand- 
Ruel Galleries. These men, who all 
followers of the great impressionist leader, 
Monet, and of Pissaro and Alfred Sisley, 
but who, not as pronounced as their mas- 
ters, are themselves in turn dominated 
by that strong painter Maxine Maufra. who 
is essentially a colorist, and who excels in 
the rendition of tropic sunlight and air. 
Maufra is not always consistent. His can- 
vases at times strike discordant notes, and 
would not the lovers of quiet art, 
but he is a keen observer and unquestion- 
ably an able painter. Particularly good are 
and “ Le Soir 
au Cap de la Chevre.”’ and his fine marine, 
‘La Point de l'Hebellu."" The landscapes 
of Gustave softer in color and 
hsve more refinement than those of Maufra, 
and M. Moret also paints with more quiet 
and subdued tints, although he also some- 


are 


please 


Loiseau are 


| times breaks the bounds and strikes a harsh 


two canvases hy Al- 
to be an excellent 
and George d’Espagnat sends 
two small land- 
itility. The dis- 

to those who 


There are only 
André, 
figure painter. 


note 
who seoms 
one group of figures and 
scapes to evidence his 
play is especially inter 
are following the presen 
French art. 


tendencies of 
.* 
. 


that the 


Lafayette 


The many criticisms award of 
the designing of the Monument 
in Paris by the Monument Commission hag 
have doubtless occasioned the 
publication of the report of commis- 
doings by its Seeretary, Robert J. 
Thompson. This report which is quite an 
exhaustive one, gives the gist of the charges 
of Charles N. Niehaus—who it will be re 


out 
the 
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membered asked for an investigation to 
determine the manner in which the collect- 
ed money was to be used, and who sug- 
gested that the sculptor, Mr. Bartlett, 
much—letters from Messrs. 
Ward, La Farge, and Post, the 
of the council and jury, an] letters 
telegrams which passed between Mr, Barv- 
lett and M. Redon in Paris, and the jury, 
Mr. Thompson, and others here. The report 
coneludes with a financial statement, which 
shows that $00,732.68 have been received in 
cash, and that disbursements, including the 
payment of some $4,000 to the sculptor, Mr. 
Bartlett, of some $20,000, have been made, 
$79,000. The eon- 
this whole 


to receive too 


and 


leaving a balance of some 
troversy among sculptors 
matter still rages,-and it will be some time 
before it is settled, It the province 
of this review at present to discuss or criti- 
actions of the commissicn. The 
eminence in their profession of Messrs. 
Ward, La Farge, and Post would seem 
acquit them of anything more serious than 
of even 


this can be 


over 
is not 
cise the 
to 


lack judgment in this matter, if 


proved against them. 
*,* 

exhibition of Rembrandt prints 

the Grolier Club in April 

of Roman 

Pieranesi is at the 

Keppel galleries, there 


until March 6. 


A loan 
will given at 
next. A collection 


edifices 


be 
etchings of 
now 


by open 


and will continue 


*,* 
exhibition of the American 
Color at the Astoria will 
this evening. While the have 
been gratifyingly large, and at the opening 
seventeen pictures were sold for 
the attendance was 


large as had been expected. 


The 
Water 


close 


annual 
Society 


sales 


reception 
“a sum exceeding $3,000, 
not as 
*,° 

The the of the Hilton 
pictures at Chickering Hall was a total of 
$118,715 for 160 pictures. This was a good 
showing when it is remembered that many 
of the paintings were old-fashioned, and no 
longer in vogue. The highest price at the 
sale was $18,300, paid by Mr. John W. Gates 
of Chicago fer Meissonier’s ‘“ L’Aumone,” 
which cost the late A. T. Stewart $24,000, 
Even this last figure was a high one for a 
not important example of a painter 
vogue is rapidly waning. As com- 
pared with the result of this Hilton sale it is 
to recall the of the 
sale of American pictures, a fort- 
ago, which were $158,500 for 270 can- 

The 372 canvases in the Clarke col- 
lection of American pictures sold last Win- 
ter brought §& ai price of 
the Wyant'’s 
* Adirondack Landscape,” The high- 
the Clarke $10,150, 
paid for Inness’s ‘* Gray Lowery Day.” 


result of sale 


rarely 
whose 
interesting figures 
evans 
night 


vases, 


The highest 
paid for 
$6,300. 


Evans sale Was 


est price at sale was 
o,* 

How France the art of the 
etcher and the lithographer may be under- 
stood by the following notice, issued by the 
Government Commission, at the head of 
which is M. Clairon. M. M. F. Gotleib was 
paid 6,000f. for the three lithographs, ‘ Les 
For the reproduction 
of the portrait of Mme. Recamier, an etch- 
ing, M. Laguillermie is to receive 12,000f. 
For the engraving of “ The Triumph of the 
Republic’ M. Sulpin will be paid 10,000f. 
There are many other awards, ranging 
from 8,000f. to 1,500f, 


o,° 


L’tnstitut National American 
Paris, has among its honorary members 
the following distinguished persons: MM. 
Jules Cambon, Ambassadeur de France aux 
Etats-Unis; José-Maria de Heredia, Sully 
Prudhomme, Henry Houss Massenet, 
Benjamin-Constant, Theodore Dubois, 
Geerges Picot, Paul Dubois, Frédéric Pas- 
sy, Kaempfen, Carolus-Duran, Rodin, le Duc 
de Pomar, Camille Flammarion, Laisney, 
&c, It is believed that the Conseil Munici- 
pal of Paris will grant the American Insti- 
tute a plot of ground. While awaiting this, 
the institute will occupy a small building 
on the Avenue 


encourages 


Derniers Camisards.” 


founded in 


ye, 


Jena, 


The second in the series of exhibiiions of 
works by American painters, which Mr. 
William Clausen is holding this Winter in 
his gallery, 381 Fifth Avenue, is now open 
there, and consists of twenty-one oils by 
George Inness, Jr. Mr. Inness has for some 
years past been painting in Paris, where 
“some of the present pictures have been 
shown, This is the first exhibition he has 
held in America. A first glance at the dis- 
play reveals, as was to be expected, the 
predominating influence of the artist's fa- 
ther and master, George Inness, Sr. The 
elder Inness was a painter of sich force 
and strong personality that it would have 
been impossible for the son and pupil not 
to have been influenced by him. It would, 
however, be unfair to withhold credit from 
the younger man for much work that shows 
careful, arduous, and thoughtful study, and 
for some painting which evinces the pos- 
session of abilities that may in time enable 
him~to be ranked as one of the leading 
American painters of his day. He draws 
cattle and sheep well, and with an anatom- 
icat knowledge that his father did not pos- 
sess. TAjke his father, he is at times es- 
pecially happy in the rendition of brilliant 
skies, particularly those through which the 
6un bursts amid a mass of stormy clouds, 
or in which at sunrise or sunset the orb 
of day tinges great masses of cumuli with 
a roseate glow. One of the present can- 
vases, “On thé St. Croix River, Canada,” 
is a daring plece of color, very rich and 
deep, with a splendid sky line. Remarkably 
good also is “ Homeward,” a farmhand 
leading cattle at evening, which has a 
touch of Millet in the figure of the man 
and the weary attitude of animals, It is 
Mke Millet’s works, a study in the poetry 
of toil. The sheep in “ Waiting for the 
Master” are admirably drawn. There are 


members | 


| Mrs. 


THE NEW YORK 


good feeling and splendid color in the ‘ 
of the Sun” and “ From My Studio Win- 


| dow—Paris.”” The eky in “ The Mill Pond” 


was 


must 
The 


also be noted for color. 
works which 
those of the elder Inness in composition 
and treatment are “The Storm,” ‘ The 
Last Load,” “ Sunlight and Shadow,”’ and 
“Morning on the Meadows.’ Mr, Clausen 
be commended for having arranged 
his little exhipition, which is unquestiona- 
bly one of the most interesting of the s6ea- 
son, 


its luminous 


most closely resemble 


is to 
t 


Mr. H. Siddons Mowbray is now showing 
at the Knoedler Galleries eight little por- 
traits on canvases 15 by 1744 inches. These 
are seated and drawn full size to this small 
scale, are painted in a color scheme of grays 
and blacks, are framed in broad frames of 
black wood, and are characterized by 
graceful good drawing. remarkably 
clever of textures, and refined 
Mowbray has much 
as a colorist, these sober 


poses, 
rendering 
treatment. 


served 


won de- 
and 
and dignified little portraits are a pleasing 
evidence of his versatility. The portraits 
W. H. Hayden, ‘‘ A Lady in Black,” 
Rossiter, Mrs. Archibald Alexander, 
Mowbray and child, Prof. Mowbray, 
Mrs. Carrol! Macy, and Mrs. Willidm R. 
Graves. The best are those of ‘* The Lady 
in Black,” altogether charming in its grace- 
ful pose, skillful rendering of the texture of 
the black gown, the feather fan, and the 
warm flesh tones; of Eric Rossiter, with ils 
natural if awkward pose, and its decorative 
green background, and of Mrs. Archibald 
Alexander, easy in pose, refined in color, and 
with strong light effect. 


. 
*, 


fame 


are of 
ric 


The fifty-seven 
the Austin H. 
ern foreign brushes, brought a total of $77,- 
their sale at auction in Chickering 
Hall last week. This total was an excellent 
and afforded an interesting compari- 
son, as did also the individual prices, with 
obtained for the Evans pictures 
sold the previous week also in Chickering 
Hall, all of which were by American brush- 
The result of this King sale would 

to prove that, although high-class 
American paintings are not decreasing in 
value, the works of the modern French 
painters are still the most prized by Ameri- 
ean The tacit understanding 
that presumably exists between the larger 
and more important New York dealers in 
foreign paintings, to the effect that prices 
of the Barbizon and modern Frenchmen are 
to be kept up, has undoubtedly something 
to do with this, but the merit of of 
the pictures in the King sale was such as to 
justify in almost every instance the figures 
brought. The highest price of the sale was 
$7,000, paid by Mr, R. Homgland for the 
splendid Schreyer, ‘ Bed yuins” on the 
March.” Mr. Ll, Gollismith paid $5,850 for 
a small and early Alma Tadema, “ Tibelius 
in Delos," and Grison’s delightful 
“After the Féte” brought $3,550. A supe- 
rior Daubigny was sold for $2,500 to F. T. 
Fleitmann. R. Hoagland paid $3,825 for the 
rarely good Diaz ‘In the Forest,"’ A. N. 
Brady paid $8,550 for the good Van Marcke 
“In the Lane,’ and G. W. Lawrence of 
Chicago, $3,250 for the characteristic G&- 
rome ‘“ Return to the Palace. 


Mr. Finck’s “Primitive Love.” 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


formed 


by 


paintings which 


King collection, all mod- 


oe 


ote at 
one, 


those 


es, 


seem 


collectors. 


most 


, genre 


It may seem ungrateful to write a reply to 
so friendly and helpful a review as that of 
my new book, “ Primitive Love and Love 
Stories,” which appeared in Tue Times 
SATURDAY REVIEW Books AND ART of 
Jan. 20. There is only one assertion in it 
that I could possibly object to, but that is 
of such great importance to me that I beg 
leave to say a few words in regard to it. 
This assertion is that my book is not orig- 
inal, and that I have not found anything in 
the history of love that Darwin, Spencer, 
and Schopenhauer had not discovered be- 
fore me. 

Perhaps the charge of a lack of originality 
ought not to disturb me, since it has often 
been brought against greater men. Only a 
few weeks ago I received from Mr. John 
Fiske a copy of his latest work, “ A Cent- 
ury of Science,” and found it prefaced by a 
dedicatory epistle of five pages to Thomas 
Sergeant Perry, in which the eminent his- 
torian thoroughly refutes the notion that 
his well-known theory regarding prolonged 
infancy and its importance as a factor in 
the evolution of man “ of course,”’ as a re- 
viewer charged, ‘made no pretensions to 
originality, but was simply his lucid sum- 
mary of speculations with which every 
reader of Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, Ro- 
manes, and Drummond was familiar."" In- 
deed, Darwin himeelf was accused of a lack 
of originality as regards his epoch-making 
theory of the origin of species by natural 
selection; and it is true that Patrick Mat- 
thew and Dr. Wells had suggested some- 
thing of the sort before Darwin, though it 
remained for that industrious naturalist to 
prove the point. (See Chapter XIII. of Fran- 
cis Darwin's biography of his father, abbre- 
viated edition.) 

Although my theory of love seems a nec- 
essary outcome of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, of which Darwin was one of the orig- 
inators, he cannot be held responsible for 
whatever of truth or error there may be In 
my theory. It ought to be self-evident that 
if there is such a thing at all as evolution 
of mind, from the crude and coarse to the 
refined, the emotions, too, must be coarse 
among the lower races, wherefore a savage 
cannot possibly love a woman in the way 
we do, Now, the very reason why my book 
was written is that this inference was not 
made, or made only in a parenthetic way, 
no one taking the pains to proye it. Indeed, 
Westermarck, the author of the latest and 
‘most elaborate treatise on the “ History of 
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12mo, $1.50. 
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made to the subject 
good English style.”’—T be Nation. 


By ALINE GORREN. 


PURITAN PREACHING IN 
ENGLAND 


By the Rev. Dr. JOHN Brown, of Bedford, 
England, author of “ The Pilgrim Fathers 
of New England,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

A study of the great figures and 
great movements associated with the his- 
tory of Puritanism in England. John 
| Colet, Thomas Goodwin, John Bunyan, 
Richard Baxter, and, of representative 
preachers of modern Puritanism, Thomas 
Binney, C. H. Spurgeon, R. W. Dale, and 
Alexander Maclaren, are among the lead- 
ers in Puritan thought who are portrayed. 


A PROBLEM IN NEW TES- 
TAMENT CRITICISM 


By Dr. M. W. Jacobus, of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 12mo, $1.50. 
These lectures constitute a notewor- 
thy essay in the Higher Criticism of the 
New Testament, backed by an exact 
scholarship and sustained by an appreci- 
of the principle of evolution. 
The 
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| ation 
Among the chapter-headings are: 
Problem of the Method—The Problem of 
the Philosophy-—The Teachings of Jesus 
and Paul—-Paul’s Doctrine of Christian 
Unity. 





Human Marriage,’ 
the skies by most of the American and Eng- 
lish critics,) takes great pains to disprove 
this idea. Darwin himself strangely 
shared 


was 


inconsistent on this point. He, too, 


the delusion that in respect of love and the | 


admiration of personal beauty human nat- 
ure was always the same. Instead of fol- 
lowing Darwin in his ideas regarding sex- 
ual selection, I spent 


Pages 229-291 


months in collecting 
and 385-346) 
disprove his theories of primitive love and 
personal beauty, one section of my book be- 
ing specially headed ‘“ Darwin's Unfortu- 


evidence (see to 


cussed In my last chapter. 
edge gratefully that Schopenhauer, mor 
than any other author, taught me to think 
and write clearly, and not to be afraid to 
call a spade a spade. But regarding the 
analysis or history of love he had nothing 
to teach me. He nowhere attempts to de- 
scribe its components, and in all his writ- 
ings there is cnly one sentence indicating 
that he acknowledged that the love of on 
time or country can differ from that of an- 
other. * * © 

With Herbert Spencer the case is some- 
what different. He was the first writer 
who pointed out that love is a compound 
feeling, and he was more consistent than 
Darwin in applying the doctrine of evolu- 


tion to 
* * * 


I also acknow!l- 


love as well as to other things. 
Mr, Spencer wrote an or 
love which Prof. Ribot, in his recent work 
on the “ Psychology of the Emotions” pro- 
nounces the best known to him, adding that 
he can see nothing to add to or to take away 
from it. I, on the contrary, after years of 
thought on the subject, found that I could 
accept as essential only four of Spencer's 
ingredients, and that, to make the analy- 
sis complete, I would have to add ten others 
of at least equal importance, at which he 
nowhere hints. These ten ingredients I did 
not “compile,” as I have been accused of 
doing; there are no extant writings from 
which I could have compiled them. They 
are the result of no less than fifteen years 
of observation, research, and _ reflection, 
During all this time I noted every symp- 
tom of love and every phenomenon asso- 
clated with it that I came across in life, in 
books, and in newspapers. There are thou- 
sands of such associated phenomena, and 


the difficulty lay in deciding which are es- 
“re 


anaiysis 


sential and of historic importance. 

Having at last satisfied myself that I had 
a complete list of the éessentia! ingredients 
of love, I proceeded to the main task of 
my book, involving an idea absolutely orig- 
inal and without a precedent in literature. 
In a vague way it had occurred to others 
before me that love has a history, but it 
remained for me to discover that the only 
way of proving this scientifically lay in 


ant Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
“We recommend it most emphatically as one of the best contributions ever 
penetrating, perceptive and judicious, and clad in a superlatively 


ANGLO-SAXONS AND OTHERS 
12mo, $1.50. 


This book considers the question of Anglo-Saxon superiority, its causes, the 
likelihood of its permanence, and its effect upon English and American character. 
The feature of the book is the note of warning which the author utters, the weak- 
nesses of the race being analyzed with fullness and fearlessness. 


NEW RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


(which was lauded to ! 
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nate Mistake.”’ 

Schopenhauer had still less to do than 
Darwin with suggesting my theory of love 
except as regards the utility of love in ref- 
erence to the next generation, which I dis- 


SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF POETRY AND RELIG- 


ION. By GEORGE SANTAYANA, author of “ The Sense of Beauty,” etc. 


In the introductory essay the author deals with the imagination and its relation 
to the understanding on the one hand and to mysticism on the other. 


The way is 


then scientifically cleared for an exaltation of its functions in the world of thought 
and emotion, and this constitutes the keynote of the essays which follow, viz.: the 
inadequacy of any view of life unillumined by the imagination. 
creative criticism, and is certain to provoke controversy, 


By the same Author. 
THE SENSE OF BEAUTY 


Being Outlines of AEsthetic Theory. 


The volume is truly 


By GEORGE SANTAYANA, Assist- 
12mo, $1.50. 


THE SOCIAL MEANING OF 
MODERN RELIGIOUS 
MOVEMENTS 


In England. By THOMAS C. HALL, D. D., 
Professor in Union Theological Seminary. 
12mo, $1.50. 

Among the suggestive topics pre- 
sented in these papers, which were the 
Ely Lectures for 1899, are the Evangelical 
Revival In numerous of its aspects, Wes- 
leyanism, the Tractarians, Methodism, 
the Broad Church Movement, etc. 


CHRISTIAN AND CIVIC 
ECONOMY OF LARGE 
TOWNS 


By THOMAS CHALMERS. Abridged and ed- 
ited by Professor C. R. HENDERSON, of the 
University of Chicago. 12mo, $1.25 wet. 
This new edition makes Chalmers’s 
important work for the first time availa- 
ble for general use. Professor Hender- 
son’s introduction comprises a biograph- 
cal notice, an analysis of Chalmers’s 
economical doctrines, and an account of 
his contributions to sociology. Among 
the most important of these are the 
germs of the social-settlement idea. 
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evolution of its fourteen ingre- 
separately. To this new task I 
voted about 440 pages of my book, (52-201.) 
the attitude of Oriental and 
ancient civilized peoples I found it necessary 
to make additional between 
sentimentality and sentiment, the sham and 
the real. There are instances of adulation 
for selfish purposes but none altruistic 
adoration in Greek and Roman 
literature. 


de- 


To elucidate 


an distinction 


of 
of women 


Instead of admitting that I have simply 
followed and developed the ideas of Darwin, 
Schopenhauer, Spencer, 
without 
to the 
hardly 


or other writers, 


making any or contributions 
that 


which does 


iginal 
subject, I maintain there is 
a page in my book not 
bring forward an idea, a new point of view, 
or facts that throw light the his- 
tory of love. I attribute this result 
to any special mental 
part, but partly to my 
work, my love of browsing in the 
sreat libraries, my fondness for meditation, 
all, my good luck in having 
taken up a subject strangely neglected by 
men and applying to it 
sultful comparative method. 
When I so fortunate, in 1878, as to 
secure a Harvard fellowship, which enabled 
me to continue my philosophic 
years at German 


new 
do not 


on 
superiority on my 
for hard 


alcoves of 


ecaupacity 


and, above 


of science the re- 


was 


studies three 
universities, I chose as 
my special subjects comparative psychelogy 
and sociology, or anthropology in general, 
which seemed to me then, as they do now, 
the most important fields for original re- 
search—so much so, that I think the use of 
some work like Tylor’s “ Anthropolog 
text book in all colleges ought to be e 
by « special act of Congress 
of making a living forced me to take ap 
journalism and musical criticism, but my 
heart is with these anthropological studies 
and I believe that my two books on the 
history and psychology of love will long 
survive my contributions to musical litera- 
ture. : HENRY T. FINCK, 
New York, Jan. 23, 1!h). 
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To Be Judged by What the Artist 
Tried to Do. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Anent the controversy now raging be- 
tween Mr. H. W. Ranger and The Art Col- 


lector, permit me to observe that pictures 


should be judged by what the artist has 
tried to do, and whether he has accom- 
plished it. Now then, if, as The Collector 
says, Mr. Ranger has imitated the Barbizon 
school (whith L do not concede) then the 
question is, Did he do it well? No one can 
object to criticism so long as it is imper- 
soral and fair; but to accuse a man of 
plagiarism on so little evidence as in this 
case seems unjust. To hark back again, it 
does not seem to me that the Barbizon 
school was entirely original. The men of 
1880 took ideas from Ruysdael and Hob- 
bema, from Constable and Gainsborough, 
yet no one has thought of calling them 
copyists. If an artist sees a bit of nature, 
transfers it to canvas as he sees it, and 
then the picture resembles the work of the 
Barbizon men, then so much more’ credit 


for the artist, say I. HENRY E nix 
Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 8, 1900. | pec: 





UNCANONIZED SAINTS. 


Elizabeth Pease Nichol the First in 
a Series to Have Their 
Lives Written,* 


The old saying, “The healing of the 
world is in its nameless saints,” is best ex- 
emplificd in the lives of many of the old 
Quakers, who did so much good in such a 
quiet but far-reaching manner. Indeed, as 
‘we read such lives we are more and more 
impressed by not only the beauty of* in- 
dividual character among that sect, but by 
the vast amount of good brought about 
either wholly or in part by its members. 

The present biegraphy, written by Anna 
M. Stoddart, is apparently the first of a 
series of “‘ Saintly Lives,’ edited by Robert 
I. Horton, who, in a _ prefatory note, 
quotes Jowett of Balliol’s saying that more 
good will be done in future by writing 
the lives of men and women who have 
done noble work than by set treatises or 
lectures on theology or morals. Therefore 
this series is to be devoted not to the lives 
of those officially recognized as_ saints, 
but to 

Lives which, whether in this or former 
generations, may be distinctly proposed as 
examples. * * * Such lives may res- 
cued and enshrined by diligence and love, 
and * * * will serve the purpose to which 
Jowett referred as well as those which 
earry more —_ee names. * * * In- 
deed, while it is hard to conceive a saint- 
y life without religion, it is possible to 

nd saintly lives in religion of very dif- 
ferent kinds. * * * They occur with sin- 
gular impartiality in sections of the Church 
which delight to ban one another and in 
communities which the Church as a whole 
has agreed to ban. * * * It lays upon an 
editor the obligation to give a candid re- 
ception to a motley company, who, clad 
in various dress, all wear “ the white flower 
of a blameless life!" 

The Quakers of our own 
be such in name only 
distinguished from 
but it is delightful 
an older generation 


day seem to 
and scarcely to be 
“the world’s people,” 
to read the lives of 
. of whom Charles Lamb 
wrote, “Every Quakeress is a lily. They 
show like troops of the shining ones.” 
And so we welcome this biography of Eliza- 
beth Pease, the daughter of Elizabeth 
Beaumont and Joseph Pease, both Quakers, 
and the latter a partner with his elder 
brother, Edward, in a wool factory at Dar- 
lington, the latter's branch of the business 
requiring him to travel frequently through 
England and Scotland, in the course of 
which he gained knowledge which led to 
his giving up active business and devoting 
himself entirely to the question of the 
corn laws, to anti-slavery agitation, and to 
other great movements affecting the wel- 
fare of his country, 
Elizabeth, born in 1807, 
children, her brother 
older. Both were 
their home 


was one of two 
being a few years 
delicate children, but 
lives were happy and fortunate 
ones. Mrs. Pease was very much of an 
invalid, and her husband and son being 
absent, the one on business and the other 
at school, Elizabeth's life work until 1824 
was the task of caring for and cheering her 
mother, who, left alone, was apt to grow 
despondent. In the Autumn of that year 
Mrs. Pease died, and the following year 
the young girl’s brother married and made 
a home of his own, that Elizabeth and 
her father were drawn very closely to- 
gether, the former accompanying him 
wherever he went. Among their special in- 
terests were; 

The rise of trades 
for a reformed 
application of 


so 


the agitation 
Parliament, the extended 
machinery to labor. * * * 
A nobler and more impressive campaign 
engaged their deepest and most unwearied 
sympathy. The suppression of the slave 
trade had been merely the preface to the 
vast enterprises of emancipation which were 
to follow. 
Slave traffic 
of piracy, 
well as 
colonies, 


unions, 


still existed 
supplying the 
Portug 
and 


under the guise 
British Indies, 
Spanish, and French 
America: 


as 


uese, 


Woolman’s sermons and diaries 
Thomas Clarkson and Wilberforce 
stupendous task of rousing the 
of England ac a slaveholding empire; of 
inspiring Grellet and William Allen, who 
dared to appeal to Alexander I. of Russia, 
and so prepared the way for the abolition 
of serfdom; of the emancipation in Haiti 
and its subsequent liberation. In Eng- 
land, the noblest minds ana hearts of the 
end of the last century were with Clarkson 
and Wilberforce. * * Voice after voice 
Was uplifted. * * * Among them, and in 
the van. so far as effort went, were Mr. 
Joseph Pease of Feethams and his young 
daughter. 


prepared 
for the 
conscience 


Darlington was gradually becoming 
tre of Quakerism, having a large 
circle, as well as influential 
Elizabeth Pease felt it her 
speak in meeting, but visited the poor 
Darlington, ‘finding it no romantic rdéle 
of ministering but the diffi- 
cult duty, which 
those involved rather 
than scover it to be, 
though patience their 
comes.” 

Mr. Pease marrying 
between Elizabeth and her stepmother 
not only always cordial, but by 
household arrangements entirely to the lat- 
ter, Elizabeth was enabled to enter more 
into the great questions of the day, which 
were interesting to her father and his 
friends. From this time on Elizabeth Pease 
was in the front of all movements in which 
women joined. In response to 
Thompson's appeal to the women of 
Britain, she founded the Women's Aboli- 
tion Society, which co-operated with the 
New England Women’s Society, Miss Pease 
working hard both with her pen, her per- 
sonal influence, and by public speaking to 
further such cause, A second interest was 
that in “ Justice for India,” regulating and 
as far as possible prohibiting the exporta- 


a cen- 
social 
an meeting. 
duty to 


of 


never 


angel to do so, 


and often disagreeable 
whose 
their vanity di 


after long 


conscience is 


al- 
harvest 


igain, the relations 
were 
leaving the 
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George 
Great 


*ELIZABETH PBPRASB NICHOL, By Anna M. 
Stoddart, author of ‘‘ John Stuart Blackie, a 
Riography,"’ &c With portraits ane other os 
lustrations. 1899. London: J. Dent 
Co. New York: E. P, Dutton & oo. 


tion of the hill coolfes to the Mauritius and 
Guiana, which, if carried into effect, would 
have produced many of the worst effects 
of the slave trade, besides depopulating 
the hill country of Northwest India and 
starving out the newly freed slaves. Mr. 
Pease became one of the principal leaders 
in this new crusade, the Aborigines Pro- 
tection Society, and Elizabeth: 

Her father’s wsecretary, who wrate, 
copied, anc dispatched the numberless let- 
ters, resolutions, and documents required, 
* * * She was also engaged in examin- 
ing all the evidence, * * * and the 
prompt aciion, the adoption of well-tested 
methods for rousing and inspi the mind 
of the more sérious and responsible public, 
were in pues measure due to her initiative. 
Pie was 4 rare position in those days 
of prejudice and misconception to stand at 
the side of the men who were proclaiming a 
great crusade, to be consulted on every step 
taken, supperted in every suggestion, to 
have her prompt and businesslike arrange- 
ments carried out in detail; to be in a sense 
the source of their resources and the ex- 
ecutive of the measures which she in- 
spired. 

The book touches upon the principal 
events in her vrivate life—now upon the 
Miss Pease the public knew; in the latter 
direction her labors were continuous. 
“ Perpetual research for trustworthy ma- 
terial, its dispatch in extracts or lengthy 
copies to tne lecturers and speakers; a 
series of admirable articles composed and 
forwarded to provincial papers, * * * 
were added to the cares of a vast corre- 
spondence which reached her father and 
herself.”’ . 

But in the space allowed by a short re- 
view it is impossible to do more than indi- 
cate a few ot the many public movements 
with which she was connected—thé opium 
trade, protection and free trade, the Chart- 
ist movement, and innumerable others. 

In 1846 Mr. Pease took a very heavy cold, 
and after an illness of six weeks died, the 
official confirmation of the East India Com- 
pany’s act of emancipation reaching him 
or his deathbed, an act he had done so 
much toward bringing about. Her father’s 
death, together with overwork, completely 
prostrated Elizabeth Pease, and it was not 
until nearly two years later that she was 
enabled to begin work again. 

A few years later Miss Pease became en- 
gaged to Dr. Nichol, Professor of Astron- 
omy at the University of Glasgow; her 
marriage in July, 1853, with one outside the 
Society of Friends being followed, as was 
its custom, by expulsion from its ranks, 
but the ‘‘disownment" was tempered by 
words of affectionate appreciation; her 
case indeed going far toward doing away 
with this rvie, which result came about a 
few years later. Her married life was ex- 
ceedingly happy, full of all sorts of new 
pleasures, the family having hosts of friends 
and seeing much of society both at home 
and other places. 

Mr. Nichwu!'s son, who was then at Oxford, 
included among his intimates Dicey, Swin- 
burne, and Jowett, which with his own suce- 
cessful university career much interested 
them all; the Oxford influence being shown 
in Mrs. Nichol’s reading at that time 
Froude's ‘‘ Nemesis of Faith," Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s * Aurora Leigh,” “ Life of Perthes,” 
and numerous sermons by Maurice. 

But this happy life was to be of short du- 
ration, for in September, 1859, Prof. Nich- 
ol, never strong, died, and the 
tory being an official residence, a new home 
had to be found; Huntley Lodge, in the 
suburbs of Edinburgh, being decided upon, 
which was to be Mrs. Nichol’s home for 
the remainder of her life, thirty-seven 
years—years filled with happy social life, 
with visits to and from her people, includ- 
ing her stepdaughter and stepson, both of 
whom were happily married soon after 
their father’s death. 

A record of Mrs. Nichol's friendships would 
include most of the famous names of both 
England and America. Her anti-slavery li- 
brary of books and pamphlets had long ago 
been given to Cornell University, and to the 
library of the Veterinary College in Edin- 
burgh presented a collection of 
books pamphlets upon animals and 
their In connection with Dr. 
John drinking fountain for ani- 
mals was near her home as early 
as 1869. 

In 1875 Mrs. Nichol became engrossed in 
anti-vivisection, of which cause she 
one of the recognized leaders—a 
volunteer inspector of shambles 
bor which employed horses, and as 
writer of numberless letters on nierciful 
methods of slaughtering for food, on hard 
usage in trams and omnibuses-—letters 
which nearly always achieved some 
for the better. 

The closing years of Mrs. 
went swiftly and happily on, until her nine- 
tieth birthday had passed, the old lady tak- 
ing a deep interest in all that went on, the 
daily post being eagerly looked for to the 
last. The record of a life such as that of 
Elizabeth Pease Nichol must of necessity 
be the most valuable of examples for us all. 
Then, she proved by her whole life how 
true Stevenson's dictum is, ‘‘ Depend upon 
it, if your morals make you dreary they 
are wrong,” for, while accomplishing an im- 
mense amount of good, she realized and 
acted upon the principle that her first duty 
was to make herself and all about her as 
happy possible. The book is a well 
printed, attractively bound volume, and 
numbers among its illustrations various 
pictures of Mrs. Nichol, including one taken 
in 1894, a year or two before her death; 
one of Feethams, her early home, and an 
interesting silhouette of her father. 


series of practical volumes 
technical instruction will shortly be begun 
by Cassell & Co. under the editorship 
of Paul N. Hasluch. The first volume will 
be entitled “ Practical Staircase Joinery.” 
As is well known, the staircase has proved 
the stumblingblock for many a young car- 
penter. The subjects are treated of in a 
thoroughly practical yet popular way. 
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Two Books Dealing with the Trans- 
vaal and Delagoa Bay.” 


Mr. Le Roy Hooker, in his volume, “ The 
Africanders,”’ describing the century of 
Dutch-English rule in South Africa, is de- 
cidedly Boerish in his feelings. Though 
there is nothing novel in the facts he pre- 
sents, some of the side issues dwelt on may 
help, so as to arrive at a better nderstand- 
ing of the many differences existing be- 
tween the Boer and the Englishman. In 
1806, when for the second time the Capé 
Colony was made over to England by the 
Africander, “ the British were of a different 
race, and the British Government was 4 
kind of unloved stepfather.” There might 
have been some social amalgamation in 
Cape Town, but nothing of the kind in the 
country districts, The author writes of the 
conditions after the great trek of 1843: 

Lacking the upward lead that contact 
with a progressive civilization would have 
given, there took place a marked degenera- 
tion of character in these more_ northern 
emigrants. ‘Their love of independence was 
developed into a spirit of faction and dissen- 
sion among themselves. Their lionlike 
bravery was perverted into a too great 
readiness to fight on the smallest provoca- 


tion and a disposition to prey upon their 
weaker neighbors. 


A patriarchal hfe may have its particular 
charms, but it had the bad effect of isolat- 
ing families. There never was efficient con- 
trol. It is to take a highly poetic idea to 
suppose that the Boer ever wae a creature 
of sweetness and light. On the contrary, 
he always was an exceedingly rough and 
quarrelsome person, inclined to force con- 
clusions by means of his rifle, always be- 
lieving that he was in the right and the in- 
jured party. In the volume under notice the 
Livingstone incident is presented in full. 
Livingstone was charged with aiding and 
abetting the Kafirs, and the missionary’s 
house was looted. Gen. Scholtz, the officer 
in command of the Boers, wrote in his re- 
port: ‘‘ We here found more guns and tools 
than Bibles, so that the place had more the 
appearance of a gunmaker’s shop than a 
mission station, and more of a smuggling 
shop than a school place.’ The plain fact 
was_that Livingstone was forced to have 
tools of all kinds, so as to keep in repair his 
wagons, harness, guns, and whatever else 
belonged to his outfit. The author writes: 


It is well known that there was in the 
Africander mind a deep-rooted hostility 
against all missionaries, of whom David 
Livingstone was chief, because they de- 
nounced the practice of slavery and report- 
ed the cruelties incident to it. 

As to some of the traits of the Boers, the 
author writes: 


Almost without exception they were men 
of intense religiousness and devout regard 
for the Bible. It was a great misfortune to 
themselvés and to the natives of South Af- 
rica that they had found their standard of 
ethics, not in any of the moral precepts of 
the New Testament or the Old, but in their 
own deductions from scraps of Old Testa- 
ment history which were never intended to 
furnish ideals and standards of virtue and 
righteousness for later generations. Thus, 
they looked upon the dark races about them 
as the yet “accursed "’ sons of Canaan, the 
sons of Ham, doomel by Heaven to per- 
petual servitude to any people who might 

care to enslave them, because of the sin of 
their forefather, Ham. They seem to have 
forgotten too easily that the Divine entail 
of evil consequences to follow certain sins 
was limited to “ the third and fourth gen- 
eration,”’ and insisted, without warrant of 
any kind, on bringing it over to and enforc- 
ing it upon the one hundred and thirtieth 
generation. * * * It was their_custom to 
meet for prayer before going on one of their 
forays to implore the Almighty in what 
they were about to do. Then they went 
forth, heartened and emboldened by the 
conviction that the coming battle was the 
Lord’s, and to fall therein would be a sure 
passport to heaven. It would be untrue to 
say that all of the Africanders were of this 
belief and practice, but mateney the ma- 
jority of them so believed and ac ted. 


When, in 1872, Pretorius resigned the Pres- 
idency, he was succeeded by Mr. Burgess, 
who is described as ‘‘an unfrocked clergy- 
Dutch Reformed Church.” The 
an unfortunate 
troubled when 
his people, or 


man of the 
choice seems to have been 
one, Possibly Burges 
saw how ignorant were 
how hidebound they were in their belief 
He was found fault with for entertaining 
ideas at variance with the burghers. Mr. I 

Roy Hooker writes: 

Some of +hem charged that he was guilty 
of maintaining that the real devil differed 
from the pictures in the old Dutch Bibles in 
that he had no taii. 

No one questions the fact that many were 
the blunders committed by the English, but 
the made inclined rather on the 
side than the contrary. It will 
take or more before Majuba Hill 
is forgotten. all mistakes, the Jameson 
the crowning one, not because it 
was such a fiasco, but for the reason that it 
never should have been attempted. Mr. Le 
toy Hooker does his best to show that the 
foreigners in the were always 
treated with the utmost consideration, that 
they enjoyed every possible privilege, and 
that the taxes were imposed with the ut- 
most fairness. According to the author, 
there really never were any monopolies. It 
was the Africander who was the sufferer, 
and never the Englishman or the American. 
The Transvaal is a republic only in name. 
How would it have suited us to be treated 
as helots? Granted that the Boer has fine 
fighting qualities, that is not sufficient. By 
having held aloof from the rest of the world 
he blocks human progress. Certainly the 
gold discoveries hastened the climax. It is 
better that the questions of “ civil equality, 
impartial justice, and commercial freedom ” 
should be carried out, though at the 
of many lives. 
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Who shall hold Delagoa Bay? ‘That is 
one of the most important questions of the 


*11) THE AFRICANDERS ‘ENTURY 
DUTCH-ENGLISH FEUD IN SOUTH AF- 
RIC A. By Le Roy Hooker. With maps. Chi- 
“ago and New York: Rand, McNally & Co. 

THE KBY TO SOUTH AFRICA: DELA- 
GOA BAY. By Montague George Jessett 
With illustrations and maps. New York: New 
Amsterdam Book Compony. $1.50, 


OF 


moment. As Mr. Montague George Jessett 
calls it in his new book, it is the key to 
South Africa, In a recent issue of THE 
New York Times, Mr. Poultney Bigelow 
gave a graphic description of Delagoa Bay. 
For centuries under the sway of Portugal, 
the finest port, perhaps the only available 


‘one on the east coast of Africa, through 


the slothfulness of Portugal has been of 
no use to the world. The bearing Delagoa 
Bay has on the future of Middle Africa can- 
not be overlooked. It is the only true out- 
let to the ocean the Transvaal can have. 
The Delagoa Bay Railway, of about 400 
miles in length, starting from Lorenzo 
Marques, and ending at Johannesburg, 
unites the interior country with the ocean. 

The author describes how little Portugal 
has done and how unlikely it is that she 
will ever accomplish anything there. In the 
country held by Portugal there is coal, and 
this might be worth more to the colony 
than gold, but scarcely anything has been 
done to mine this coal. Should England 
ever hold the country, then the steamships 
which carry on the trade of the Bast and 
the West would find at Delagoa Bay- the 
fuel they require. Sources of petroleum 
have been discovered adjaceat to the coal. 
What is of great importance is the finding 
of the india rubber plant. Mr. Jessett’s 
conclusion is as follows: 


The possession of Delagoa Bay by Great 
Britain would go a long way to clear the 
political atmosphere, and would, moreover, 
firmly establish our position as the supreme 
power in South Africa. 


Recent Book Sales. 


A large number of books from the library 
of the late John Murray, the publisher, 
were sold by Bangs & Co. Feb. 5 and 6. 
(There was another sale of Murray’s books 
at Sotheby’s, in London, Dec. 8 and 9%.) 
Among the more important items disposed 
of were the following: 

Edmund Gosse’s *‘ Letter to the Editor of 
The Athenaeum,’’ London, 1886, paper cov- 
ers, (a rare Gosse pamphlet,) $4. 

Stevenson's “ Dr. Jekyll and 
London, 1886, paper covers, 
edition; $4.50, 

Thackeray’s ‘“‘ Henry 
1852, three volumes, cloth, 
edition; $36, 

Thackeray's 
London, 1862, 


Mr. 
genuine 


Hyde,” 
first 


Esmond,” London, 
paper labels, first 


of 
with 


Philip,” 
leaves 


*‘ Adventures 
three volumes, 
not cut open, first edition; $15. 

On Feb. 7 and 8, Bangs & Co. sold some 
duplicates from the library of Hubert Horne 
Bancroft, the historian, comprising collec- 
tions relating to California, Mexico, and 
other States of Central America, the Pacific 
Coast, &c. The books disposed of had much 
historical interest, and among them were a 
number of rarities in this special depart- 
ment of Americana, but no prices worth 
recording were realized. - 


Cc. F. Libbie & Co. sold in Feb. 8 
and 9, a collection of fine modern books, in- 
cluding publications of the Grolier, Caxton, 
and Rowfant Clubs; privately printed and 
Japanese vellum copies of amateurs’ books, 
W. L. Andrews’s publications, &c., all of 
which sold extremely well, some of Mr. An- 
drews’s books, for example, bringing record 
prices. The imovortant items sold as fol- 
lows: 

Andrews'’s “ Jean 
(other records: 1897, 
$25; 1899, $27.) 

Andrews's ‘“ Roger ayne,”’ 1892, 
(other records: 1807, $23.50, $30, 
$17.50; 1808 1899, $25.) 

Andrews's *“* Among My Books,” 1894, $61, 
(a great rarity. Bierstadt’s, which fetched 
$49 in 1807, being Qhe only other sold re- 
cently.) 

Andrews’s “ Short of 
Bookbinding," 1895, records: 
1897, $19; 1808, $10.) 

Andrew “Old Booksellers of New 
York,” 18 $12.50; (other records: 1897, 
$9.75, $9; , $15; 1809, $15.50, 0.50, $15. 

Andrews's “ Journey of Iconopniles 
Around New York," 1897, (Browne's 
copy, March, 1800, $16.50.) 

Andrews's ‘‘ New 


Boston, 


Grolier,” 
$27.50, 


1892, 


$26; 


$34; 
1s) 


Historical Sketch 
$17; (other 


Amsterdam," 1897, one 
of thirty copies on Japanese vallum, $02.50; 
(the Richmond copy fetched $01 last March 
and Cox's sold for $77.50 in April.) 

7 Views of the Iconophiles of New York,” 
1897, twelve plates, $66; second series, 1808, 
twelve plates 

Arnold's ‘*' First Report 
lector,’ Jamaica, Marion 

Byron's ‘Childe Hi: 1rol d 
morocco, by Zaehnsdorf, $2 

Caxton Club publications 
nal of La Salle’s Last 
“ Phoenixiana,"’ 1897 
covery of the Missi 
* Relation of Tonty,”’ 1808, $15; Some 
ters of Poe to Patterson,”’ 1898, ™). 

Ainsworth’s “Jack Sheppard,’ London, 
1839, first edition, illustrations by Cruik- 
shank, three volumes, levant morocco, un- 
cut, by a7 


of a 
iat 


Col- 
S16. 
levant 


Book 
TSOS, 


‘ISH, 


: Joutel’s “ 
Voyage,’’ 1893, 
$13; La Salle’s “ 
ippi River,”’ 1808, 


Jour- 
$20; 
Dis- 
$16; 


Let- 


Tout, 857 

“The Scourge,’’ London, 
set of this rare magazine 
forty signed caricatures 
twelve volumes, $66, 

Ireland's “Records of the 
Stage,’’ 1866, two volumes, large 
morocco, uneut, $35 

Kelmscott Press publication 
“King Florus and the Fair Jehane,” 189%, 
$40; Rossetti’s ** Hand and Soul," iM%, one 
of eleven copies on vellum printed for Amer- 
ica, $47.50. 

Kipling's 


IS11-16, completo 
which ecntains 
by Cruikshank, 


New 
paper, 


York 
half 


Morris's 


‘ Writings,"’ 
3ound Edition, Japanese 
teen volumes, $164 
Shelley’s ‘“‘ Prometheus Unbound," 
first edition, levant morocco, uncut, 


1897-9, Outward 
vellum copy, four- 


1820, 
Ri- 


by 
Seauty,”’ 
levant morocco, < 
Groiler Club publications: Irving's 
“ Knickerbocker,” 1886, $102; (other re 
ords: November, 1897, $160; February, . 
$91; April, 1800, S104.) 
Reade’s “ Peg Woflington,” 
copy brought $25 last November, 
Spring two others fetched $24 and $28.) 
Milton’s ‘*‘ Areopagitica, 18M0, $15; 
copy brought $15.50 last November.) 
Curtis’s ‘* Washington Irving,"’ 1891, 
(a copy fetched $19 in November.) 
Conway's “ Barons of the Potomack,” 
$17.50. (In November a copy realized 
and another on Jan. 5, 100, the same.) 
Early and Original Edftions,’’ 1893, $11. 
(Nov. 10, 1809, $11.50.) 
Bradford's ‘ Laws,”’ 1894, 
10, 1990, $31; Jan. 15, 1900, $30.) 
Donne’s “ Poems,” 18%, $28, 
su), $14.50; Jan, 15, 1900, $12.) 
Warren ‘Charles Whittinghams, 
ers,’” 1896, $16. (Novy. 10, 1899, $14.) 
Durer’s “ Engravings,”” &c., 1897, 
(Nov. 10, 1890, $12.50.) 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Note Books,” 
10, 1899, $9.50.) 


1836, with in rte 
by David, 3% 


$32.50. 


(Nov. 
(Nov. 10, 
Print- 
$17.50. 


1s08. $12. CNov. 
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~ TISSOT’S CHRIST. — 


Steps to Secure the Paintings for the 
Brooklyn Institute—Money 
Already Subscribed. 


The project of securing the Tissot collec- 
tion of paintings illustrating the life of 
Christ for the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences is being prosecuted with much 
vigor. The some 400 
pictures, which were painted by J. James 
1887 and during ten subsequent 
spent in Palestine fir the 
made by M, Tissot 
work included 


reogranphical 


collection comprises 
Tissot in 
that he 
purpose. The 
during the progress of 
not only the country 
conditions, but likewise the people, the early 
history of the Jews, the temples 
and and all the multiform condi- 
tions that surrounded Christ and the Jewish 
teach at the dawn of 
The result has been the 
of scenes in the life of 
of the im- 
portant contributions, if, indeed, it be 
entitled to the chief that 
given to art since the passing of the brushes 
of the Italian, Spanish, and Dutch schools. 
The Italian the 
have given us conceptions of the Virgin, of 
the Infant Jesus, of the shepherds and Magi, 
the Disciples, the 
Jewish people, high and 
meated through and 
types and ideals. 


years 
studies 
his 


and its 


and later 
shrines 
people He came to 
the 
creation of a series 
Christ that 


Christian era. 


constitute one most 
not 
been 


place, has 


artists of tenaissance 


various c! 


that 
with 


and of asses of 


are per- 


Italian 


low 
through 


Span- 
Jesus 


The paintings of Correggio and th« 
ish show Mary, 
truly, but they are Spaniards with Spanish 
figures. Dutch Ma- 
easels of Dutch art- 

Rus 
and if a 
Christ he 


school Joseph, and 
Spanish 
from the 
Russian artists paint 
Man of Nazareth, 
were to paint a 


and 
come 


costumes 
donnas 
ists, while sian 
the 
artist 
would no doubt make His eyes oblique and 
His Tissot has pro- 
duced a Nazarene Christ, 
the 
drawing 
has been a 
with 
and he 


types of 


complexion yellow. M. 
and living among 
and Judea, and 
the result 
realistic influ- 
him- 


Jerusalem 
models therefrom, 
reflection of the 
which he has 
has perhaps approached more 


people of 
his 
ences surrounded 
self, 
nearly to the truth in portrayal tran is the 
case with any other of the great Christian 
artists, 

No argument is needed to demonstrate the 
value of a collection such as this, painted 
with such motifs, in an educational as well 
as an art It would also seem par- 
ticularly appropriate that it should find a 
permanent home in a city of homes, 
churches, and schools. The has 
been exhibited in Paris, London, New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and elsewhere, and has received 
warm support and commendation from the 
clergy and those with religious connections. 
It is said that when the collection was on 
view in Paris it was not unusual for dev- 
otees to kneel in adoration before a picture 
that strongly influenced them. If the 
Brooklyn Institute secures the paintings, 
as now probable, M Tissot has 
agreed to come to America from kis home 
in the southeast of France, near the Jura 
Mountains, where he lives in retirement, to 
supervise and superintend the proposed dee- 
oration of the gallery in which the pictures 
will be hung, that pictures and decorations 
may be in absolute sympathy and accord. 
It is also probable that in addition he will 
paint a large portrait of Christ for the end 
of the gallery in which the collection will be 
arranged. The option held by the Frooklyn 
Museum, which expires on March 1, names 
price of the collection $60,000, 
known that efforts were being 
made to secure the collection for Brooklyn 
interest in the pictures has been greatly 
stimulated in Paris, and the Luxembourg 
Museum would be glad to have them. More 
than one Brooklyn collector has offered to 
take the paintings at the price named, if 
with exhibition privileges, but the artist 
prefers them to go into the hands of the 
institute. Many reproductions fn colors have 
been made of the various pictures constitut- 
ing the collection. The MeClure-Tissot 
Company has recently published “ The Life 
of Our Saviour Jesus Christ, as Derived 
from the Four Gospels,” thus embellished, 
in which are introduced reduced copies 
in fac simile of the Tissot paintings. The 
story of Christ's life upon earth as told in 
these paintings is invaluable, and cannot 
help but appeal to a very large class. The 
total sum subscribed has reached $22,134, 
and subscriptions are being daily received. 

Among those whose subscriptions have 
been for $100 or over are these: James H. 
Bates, George H. Prentiss, George C. Brack- 
ett, William Dick, M'ss Mary Benson, Gen. 
Alfred C. Barnes, Isaac H. Cary, William 
A. Putnam, E. Le Grand Beers, Martin 
Joost, and Mrs, J. Crowell. 

Among those whose aid and hearty co- 
operation have been enlisted may be men- 
tioned Thomas T. Barr, Henry K. Sheldon, 
Henry W. Maxwell, A. Augustus Healy, 
Charles A. Schieren, Carll H. De Silver, 
Col. Robert B. Woodward, Abraham Abra- 
ham, L. W. Lawrence, John R. Planten, 
Prof. William H. Goodyear, Mrs. William 
H. Goodyear, Edgar S. Hicks, Isador M. 
Bon, John Bentley, Wiliam Mason, Hosmer 
B. Parsons, the Rev. Edward W. McCarty, 
Mrs. Thomas Achelis, Henry L. Faris, and’ 
Fritz Achelis. 

Prior to his work In Palestine M. Tissot 
was engaged in art work both in Paris and 
London. He was particularly noteworthy 
in his compositions, and well understands 
the great value of color. His delineation of 
the beautiful in form won for him much 
praise, and to his early art training may 
easily be traced much of the graceful beauty 
of the figures *hat ars, for the most part, 


sense. 


collection 


seems 


as the Since 


it became 
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characteristic of his brush. M. Tissot’s piace 
in art cannot well be certainly determined 
by any of his contemporaries, no matter 
how disinterested, but certain it is that his 
paintings of the life of Christ have a very 
great story value. The messages he has to 
give in his pictures important. They 
will grow more so with the passing of time, 
and the influence the pictures will exert 
cannot but broaden and deepen as they are 
studfed and more and more understood. 
There are no doubt some who will hold that 
the $60,000 could be better spent otherwise 
and elsewhere, but happily they are not in 
the majority. 

If there is to be a revival of religious 
fluence it 


are 


in- 
the 
ave- 
and 


channels as 

through 

Primer 
other 


is through such 
collection rather than 
nues like the New England 
Shorter Catechism, that under 
ditions and with other influen 
efficacious, but in our day 


Tissot 


es were once 


which and gen- 


eration have since ceused to have 


voice. 


long 


Parson Weems and His Writings. 


Washington has grown 
anything concerning 
audience. Early 


advanced so 


Interest 
so much of 
him is now 
Washington 
rapidly in price 
prise when one 
$100. A collector in 
this fact a few days 
looking over a catalogue of 


in George 
late that 
sure of its 
have 
occasions no 
sold for 
speaking of 
while 
found 


portraits 
that it 
is reported to have 
this city, 
stated that 
1869 he 


igo, 


eighty-nine portraits of Washington offered } 


and 
over 
un- 


ones, 
little 
would 


several being very early 
the entire lot brought but a 
$12. That same collection now 
doubtedly sell for $1,000 easily. 


for sale, 


Washington have 
prominence, and the 


Revolution at 


books on 
attained more 
bers of the Sons of the 


Early 
mem- 
a re- 
were much interested in 
presentation to their . 
earliest editions of Weems’s ** Life of Wash- 
fathers, or, at mny rate, the 
grandfathers, of the present generation of 
readers were very familiar with that 
and next to the life written by Washington 
Irving, no life of Washington ever enjoyed 
such wide popularity the entertaining 
and quaint littl written by Parson 
Weems, 

Mason L. Weems, an 
of peculiar abilities, but 
ter living by writing peddling 
throughout the country, was its author. 
He himself states that he was rector of 
Mount Vernon Parish, and that 
undoubted benefit in giving the appearances 
of authority and accuracy to his 
Washington.’ It is barely 
Washington have 
so, what he 


cent meeting 


socie 


ington.” The 


book 


Episcopalian rector 


who 1 bet- 


mace a 
and 


possible that 
may seen a copy, 
saw was much smaller 
later editions. The third edition, 
ing a portriit, was published in 
phia in 1800, and it also contains a 
address of sympathy and dedication to 
Martha Washington. The book was wonder- 
fully popular, and it continued to be printed 
at frequent intervals up to 1850. Many 
copies, with the quaint engravings found in 
might be found a few 
years ago in every old bookstore, 
but the say the book is by no 
means common now, perfect copies printed 
before 1820 worth from $4 to $6 
apiece, 


than 


Philadel- 


several editions, 
almost 


dealers 
being 


Parson Weems wrote in a style that was 
easy to read, and he told Fis anecdotes well. 
Indeed, he is accused of using his imagina- 
tion for fact. He 
succeeded, at any rate, in influencing nearly 
all subsequent lives of Washington, for 
many of the writers drew freely from his 
stories. Weems was the inventor of the 
familiar cherry-tree tale, and, right or 
wrong—undoubtedly the latter—it is 
tined to remain firmly attached to the life 
of Washington through succeeding genera- 
tions. Mr. Weems, at any rate, had the 
right principle in biography, that of show- 
ing his hero as a man, and not as a public 
official upon a pedestal. He undertook to 
make a life of the true George Washing- 
ton, which has since been done in a more 
satisfactory manner by Paul Leicester 
Ford. In the first pages of his Mr. 
Weems says, and very wisely: 


too freely matters of 


des- 


book 


It is not, then, in the glare of public, but 
in the shade of private, life that we are 
to look for the man. Private life is always 
real life. Of these private deeds of Wash- 
ington very little has been sald. ‘Tis 
only Washington the Hero and the Demi- 
god; Washington, the sunbeam in council 
or the storm in war. 


While Parson Weems was not exactly 
rector of Mount Vernon Parish, he did have 
eharge for a time of the little church at 
Patrick, In that parish. It was not very 
lucrative, and about 1790 he became a trav- 
eling book agent for Mathew Carey of 
Philadelphia, and for many years traveled 
through the Southern States. He returned 
at times to his Patrick church, and he was 
there in 1799, for John Davis, an English 
traveler, has left a brief sketch of the man 
and his religious work. 

Weems was a prolific writer, and his en- 
tertaining style gave a ready sale to every- 
thing from his pen. Regarding some of 
his tracts, Bishop Meade, tn his “ Old 
Churches and Old Families of Virginia,” 
says: “They would be most admirable in 
their effects but for the fact that you know 
not what to believe of the narrative. There 
are passages of deep pathos and great 
eloquence in them.” 

Besides the biography of Washington, he 
wrote three others lives—those of Gov. 
Francis Marion, Benjamin Franklin, and 
William Penn, Of his lesser works, the 
first that he published was called ‘“ The 
Philanthropist; or, a Good Twenty-five 
Cents’ Worth of Political Save Powder for 
Honest Adamites and Jeffersonians."”’ This 
was issued in 1798, and Washington wrote 
the author a letter of commendation. His 
other tracts, all of which had a mora! flavor 
based upon evil practices of the times, were 
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The Career 


of a Novel 


Two of the books of the past year which have been most be- 
fore the public are historical novels, and introduce popular heroes 


among their characters. 


Their success is natural and is well de- 


served. The third book, and the one now most talked about, is 
Mary Cholmondeley’s novel, 


Red Pottage 


This is the story of life in the present day in England. 


It is 


neither a romantic nor an historical novel, but although it has 
been but 12 weeks published it is now in its 


th Thousand AND 
in America !TS 


th Thousand 
in England 


These figures prove conclusively that the historical novel is not 


the only thing which appeals to the public taste. 


But there are 


even stronger figures than these to demonstrate the popularity of 


‘*Red Pottage.’’ 


About a month agoin our advertisement of the 


book, the statement was made that it was selling at the rate of 


500 Copies a Day 


Two weeks later we stated that on Feb. rst the sales amounted to 


1000 COPIES 


and to-day the publishers are able to state that on Friday, Feb. 
16th, the sales reached the high-water mark of 


(900 


Copies. 


To meet this ever-increasing demand the book has been kept al- 
most constantly ‘‘in press’’ since the middle of November, and 
in the intervening time it has gone through 


EIGHT EDITIONS 


““Red Pottage’’ and Miss Cholmondeley’s earlier book, “ The 


’ 


Danvers Jewels,’ 


are for sale at every bookstore (provided the 


dealer can order them fast enough to keep in stock). 
Ask for them. 


RED POTTAGE 
$1.50 


THE DANVERS JEWELS 


$1.09 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


Also Publishers of ™ Kit Kennedy,’’ ** Briton 


and Boer,”’ and 


‘God's Revenge Against Dueling,” “ God's 
Revenge Against Murder,” 
Against Adultery,” *' God's Revenge Against 
“The Bad Wife's Looking- 
and “ Hymen's Recruiting Ser- 
geant; or, the New Matrimonial Tattoo for 
Old Bachelors.” 


Glass,’’ 


The Personal Element in Certain 
Recent Writing. 


Vew York 

Stevenson lends himself so aptly to paint 
so many morals that it has been said the 
world was getting a bit tired of him and 
his work. Even Kipling has, of late, been 
talked about here there with shaking 
heads and dubious prognostications as to 
waning popularity. This sort of thing 
is a perfectly natural reflex of a certain 
kind of evanescent popularity at large that 
not from a widely disseminated 
knowledge of a man’s real work, but from 
mere impressions gathered at second hand 
at literary talk parties, and from 
ing that. grow in personal ob- 
noxiousness as they circulate. Here a lit- 
tle and there a little of the surface dirt that 
contributes to notoriety until the reaction 
comes and a man's will has again a chance 
to assert itself! 

For all time writing that has endured hae 
been vitalized by an ineradicable personal 
note that has appealed to the reader, a con- 
necting thread, sometimes tenuous to a de- 
gree, but yet persistent in the impression it 
gives you of being in sympathy with the 
man behind the pen. 

If you will stop a minute to think over a 
group of your most admired bookmen, you 
will find that, unconsciously, you have put 
a certain estimate upon the author him- 
self. He has written himself down a char- 
acter that stands out from among those he 
has created. A little of himself has been 
injected into each of them. We have cause 
for a pretty generally accepted opinion that 
the artist is known by what he thinks, not 
by what he does; this is especially so of the 
writer. By his» work ye shall know him. 
The two things, thinking and doing, are 
often wide apart in the man who writes, 
paints, or composes. What we call the art- 
istic temperament ismadeup mostly of emo- 
tions and supersensibility. In its very nat- 
ure it has less dynamic force, and the one 
idea—consistency—associated with practical 
minds. 

In Stevenson's letters he is no lese an art- 
ist than in his stories and essays. He 
wrote with a full mind and always keenly 
alive to the impressions of the moment and 
its dramatic possibilities. His letters are, 
many of them, essays, full of the personal 
note and of the many-sided humanity that 
we are used to credit him with. He was a 
common man in the sense of retaining to the 
last acertain elemental, childiixe indifference 


Times Saturday Review: 
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Man’s Africa’’ 


to niceties of conveation and the thing that 
makes a perfect gentleman. Stevenson be- 
longed to upper Bohemia, there is no deny- 
ing; but he had so many of the virtues that 
belong to universal manhood that we can 
overlook his genial weaknesses. 

It is the same note of vigor and a frank 
grasp of life at its corners that has made 
Kipling a popular hero as well as a closet 
admiration. Stevenson and had 
much in common. The physical 
weakling, with the spirit and the will to doa 
rugged thing and the strong man’s accept- 
ance of the thing he had to do, the other 
as compact and full of vigor as one of his 
own jungle friends, they bota sang the song 
of the brave fight. One of them is a tenor, 
the other a heavy bass. 

JAMES B. CARRINGTON, 

Washington, Jan. 10, 1900 


Kipling 


one, a 


Eutrapelia and Eutrapeious. 


Tu The New York Temes Saturday Review: 

the to be accu- 
question of next seek, is, “‘ Have 
word from 
through the American Ee- 
clesiastical Review, to which it is sent by 
the Rev. Anselm Kroll. It is what Mr. 
Kipling calls cleam mirth, and the learned 
sponsor of the word quotes many authori- 
ties to define and distinguish it, and shows 
that it is characteristic of the true Chris- 
tian, and is jest without jeer, laughter 
without wit without malice, joke 
without offense to one’s neighbor. It “ gives 
a pleasant taste of happiness in all diver- 
sions.” It has nothing in common with 
that for sport that weakens the 
religious but blends piety and 
natural joy. This seems to indicate that 
booby-traps, football scrimmages, Chimmie 
Fadden stories, Mr. Peter Newell's pictures 
of hydrocephalous boys, Mr. Croker’s 
marks about Mr. Moss, the compliments 
passing between Mr. Osborne and Mr. 
Weeks; Mr. Kriiger’s definition of Queen 
Victoria, and Mr. Joseph Smith's praises of 
the British lion are not eutrapelous. Neither 
explosive bullets, attempts to confer 
freedom with a bayonet point, or happi- 
ness by the destruction of commerce; but 
the writings of Miss Jewett, Mr. Birrell, 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame, E. Nesbit, F. An- 
stey; the drawings of oir. Herford and Mr. 
Reed; Mr. Seton Thompson's bears and Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith's cap'ns; Mr. Kipling’s 
fishermen; Mr. Joél Chandler Harris’s dar- 
kies, children, and menagerie; ‘“ Santa 
Claus’s Partner,” and Miss Repplier’s criti- 
cism and cat are eutrapelous. What a love- 
ly world it will be when its clever folk 
cease to strive to be satirical or sarcastic, 
and resolve to be eutrapelous. Everybody 
must hope to see his neighbor begin, 

Bangor, Me., Feb, 2, 1900, 
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of Aconcagua and Tupungato.” 


The whole library of travel, exploration, 
and adventure contains no more thrilling 
chapters than the literature of mountain 
climbing... From the time of the successful 
assaults on Mont Blanc by Balmat and De 
Savssure, a century ago, to the scaling of 
the Matterhorn by Whymper in 1835, and 
down to the present day, mountain elimbing 
in Switzerland has claimed the attention of 
hundreds of intrepid explorers. The Matter- 
horn had awed the most successful climb- 
ers and remained unconquered for years. 
When finally Whymper achieved success it 
was attended by the loss of four of his 
party, who in the descent were hurled down 
on to the Matterhorn Gletscher, 4,000 feet 
below. The records of mishaps have ex- 
cited emulation instead of despair, and no 
mountain is so steep, no precipice so for- 
midable, no glacier so insecure, and no 
height so appalling as to cause the per- 
sistent mountaineers to abandon their ef- 
forts to reach the summit of its topmost 
peak. The highest mountains of the Swiss 
Alps having been scaled, the indomitable 
climbers turned to fresh fields for new 
reaks to conquer. Whymper has been suc- 
ceeded by Conway and Fitz Gerald, whose 
exploits in New Zealand and South America 
have been not only of the most thrilling 
character, but have also been attended with 
remarkable success. 

Eduard A. Fitz Gerald, whose volume, 
“Climbs in the New Zealand Alps,” attract- 
ed such favorable attention a few years ago, 
is the author of the volume which we now 
have before us, bearing the title of ‘ The 
Highest Andes."" It comprises a fascinat- 
ing record of the first ascent of Aconcagua 
and Tupungato, the former the highest peak 
in the two Americas, and which had, up to 
the advent of the author and his party, de- 
fied the efforts of some of the sturdiest and 
most venturesome mountain climbers in the 
world. In 1876 Mr. Hinchliff, an ardent 
mountaineer, writing of Aconcagua and Tu- 
purgato, said— 

In the presence of these huge peaks of the 
Andes I could but think of the great prob- 
abilitv that no one would ever get to them 
at all. Those who have had all the ad- 
vantages of experience and acclimatization 
to aid them in attacks uvon the high Hima- 
layas agree that 21,500 feet is near the limit 


at which mon ceases to be capable of the 
slightest further exertion. 


When Darwin crossed the Portillo Pass to 
Men‘1oza at a height of about 13,000 feet he 
found the exertion of walking and breathing 
extremely laborious. Aconcagua and Tu- 
pungato were at the time of Darwin's visit 
to South America considered unattainable 
heights. Mountaineers had passed by the 
Southern Andes and concentrated their en- 
ergies upon the peaks of Ecuador. Hum- 
boldt in 1802 attempted to climb Chimbo- 
razo, but the summit was not reached until 
1880, when Whymper made his memorable 
ascent, reaching the height of 
the highest point attained by any climber 
up to that date. He followed up this suc- 
cess with ascents of Cayambe, Cotocachi, 
and Cotopaxi. No effort, aside from that of 
Giissfeldt, had been made in recent years to 
ascend Aconcagua and Tupungato, until 
Fitz Gerald and his party undertook the 
task in 1897, and what had been impossible 
to preceding generations became a splendid 
success under the guidance of the author. 
The reader will ask, What were the appar- 
ently insurmountable obstacles in the paths 
to the summits of Aconcagua and Tupun- 
gato, and by what means did the author 
and his associates succeed in overcoming 
these obstacles? We must leave to the 
reader a careful perusal of this attractive 
story, and simply refer to some of 
party’s experiences, believing that these 
will amply suffice to answer the above ques- 
tion 

Aconcagua 23,080 feet sea 
level. It ninety miles from the 
Pacific Coast, and on a clear day it can be 
distinctly from Valparaiso. To the 
north of Aconcagua lies the great peak of 
the Mercedaria, 22,000 feet high. To 
the south, In Chile, lles Juncal, Pollera, Na- 
varro, and Tupungato, the latter 
22,4) feet above level. Giissfeldt 
approached Aconcagua from the west and 
north through Chile; Fitz Gerald and his 
party came from the east and south through 
The author pays a 
feldt’s efforts to reach 
Aconcagua, and although that 
and energetic did not 
in iling the peak, he reached a 
point only 1,500 feet below the summit 
made acquainted with this 
known To this sturdy pioneer a 
debt of gratitude is due from all who may 
follow in his footsteps. Elaborate and care- 
ful preparations had been made by Mr. 
Fitz Gerald for this expedition. <A well s 
lected food formed 
an The 
entire acientific 
and filled 
large crates and weighed nearly eight tons. 
The party left Buenos Ayres for Mendoza, 
via the Great Western Nov. 
20, 1895. A few spent at the 
latter place mules for the work in 
the Andes, and then tney resumed their 
journey to Punta de las Vacas, the highest 
point then the Transandine 
Railway Aconcagua was 
by way of the 
author pitched his camp 
the of the Horcones Valley, 
making that place his headquarters for the 
next months. The first 
tempt to reach the summit of 
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A Receord of the First 
and Tupungato tn Ar- 

z oration of the Surround. 
ing Valleys. By E. A. Fitz Gerald. With 
Chapters by Stuart Vines. Svo. With 
and illustrations. 380 1 New 


, York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $6. 
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was by way of the Horcones Valley, up 
which the author, Zubriggen, the guide who 
had accompanied Fitz Gerald to New Zea- 
land, four porters, two horses, and ten 
mules went to a point 14,000 feet above sea 
level, where another camp was established. 
On account of a lack of pasturage the 
mules and horses were left at this point, 
and the party pushed on to the nineteen- 
thousand-foot level, where Christmas Day 
was spent in freezing misery. From this 
spot a magnificent view of the peak of 
Aconcagua was had. The author and other 
members of the party were attacked by 
severe nausea and suffered greatly from 
the intense cold and inability to prepare 
proper food. Of the hardships at this point 
the author says: 

That evening [ was completely done up. 
The men arrived after dark, bringing with 
them a fresh supply of provisions and a 
quantity of spirits of wine,. with which, 
afier a great deal of trouble, we succeeded 
ir preparing for ourse!ves some hot coffee. 
We crept into our tent early, for the cold 
at this altitude seems absolutely unendur- 
able after sunset. I have seen the men 
actually sit down and cry like children, so 
discouraged were they by this intense cold. 
Their circulation waa so low that they were 
unable to resist its effects. 

Near the 20,000-foot level Zubriggen found 
Gtissfeldt’s card, showing that this was 
the highest point reached by the great 
German explorer. Not having sufficient 
food supplies nor proper cooking material, 
the party decided to return to the camp in 
the Horcones Valley at the 12,000-foot level, 
where the temperature was 9) degrees in 
the shade. After procuring new supplies 
from Inca and gathering a liberal quantity 
of firewood they returned to the highest 
point of the first attack, and pitched their 
tents for the night. From there the jour- 
ney to the summit of Aconcagua looked 
like a six-hour climb, The zero weather, 
inability to secure good fires for cooking, 
and a great slope of rolling stones at the 
20,000-foot level, united in retarding their 
advance. This slope of rolling stones ap- 
peared at one stage of the journey to be 
impassable. After crossing it in the face 
of a biring wind, the quthor decided to re- 
turn to the 20,000-foot camp for the night. 
Of this part of the journey the author says: 

Coming down was almost worse than go- 
ing up. Fatigued as we were, and chilled 
and numb to the bone, we constantly fell 
down, and it was 4 o'clock before we 
reached our encampment, so cold and tired 
that we just rolled into our sleeping bags 
and closed the door of our tent. Owing to 
our Russian furnace having blown up that 
morning, we were unable to cook anything 
for ourselves, and our stomachs revolted at 
the frozen food we hau in camp, so we 
were practically compelled to go to bed sup- 
perless. There were four of us in the tent, 
and packed so close that each time one of 
us turned over, he was obliged to wake the 
rest. Several times during the night we 
had to rub each other's hands to restore 
the fast-falling circulation. 

Being practically without means to pre- 
pare food they decided to return again to 
the 12,000-foot camp. On the way down 
Zubriggen met with a severe accident, 
which incapacitated him for several days 

The next attempt at Aconcagua proved 
successful, and the author's description of 
discouragemente encountered and ob- 
ing narratives tin the literature of mountain 
Crushing cold and overwhelming 
nausea, which may be called meteorological 
sickness, combined to prevent the author's 
reaching the summit just as victory was 
apparently within his reach. He was com- 
pelled to lie down when about 1,000 feet 
from the top of the mountain, and send 
Zubriggen on to the summit, The latter 
pushed on to the highest point and returned 
to the lower camp thoroughly exhausted. 
The victory, however, was won. and the 
party returned to the base camp to receive 
the congratulations of the rest of the party. 
In a few days telegrams were sent from 
the English colonies on both of the 
Andes, who rejoiced in the of their 
countryman’s pluck. An attempt was soon 
afterward made to reach the summit a sec- 
ond time, but again the author was doomed 
to bitter disappointment, for on reaching 
the 20,000-foot level he was attacked with 
violent nausea and compelled to give up in 
a state of complete collapse and turn back, 
while Stuart Vines, another Englishman of 
the party, and Lanti Nicola, one of the 
Swiss guides, went on to the summit. When 
Vines reached the 19,000-foot level on his 
return from the ascent he was completely 
exhausted. He could not remove his hat, as 
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news 


it seemed to form a solid frozen mass, with 
his beard foundation, and even after 
a night's rest in the tent, in a sleeping bag, 
with a fire to in the thawing, his 
beard was still covered with ice in the 
morning. 

A journey to Valparaiso for a rest, 
ceeded by an ascent of the Cathedral, 
followed by an attempt to scale Tupungato, 
On account of the condition of the author's 
health he decided to send Vines and Zu- 
with sufficient to at- 
the ascent. most in- 
journey. The Tupungato Valley 
differed much from that of the Horcones. 
Pleasant oases made camping a pleasure on 
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tempt This proved a 
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Numerous pinnacles of ice about two feet 
high made the ascent very difficult. When 
a height of about 19,000 feet was reached 
Vines and Zubriggen halted in their 
onward march by a severe storm, so they 


were 


| decided to give up the ascent for the present 


| topmost peak of Tupungato. 


Maps | 


and return to Vacas. Descending 
14,000-foot level camp they decided after a 
to renew the attack at once. After 
three unsuccessful attempts they were vic- 
the fourth trial. Vines proved 
himself to be the most successful climber of 
the party of three which undertook the 
final ascent, as he was the first to reach the 
In his graphic 
description of the ascent he ascribega large 
part of his success to a hearty meal of 
eleven-day-old bread and a piece of fillet 
of beef, which had been grilled over the fire 
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of the lower camp. ‘These were eaten at 
the 19,000-foot level. The guides, Pollinger 
and Zubriggen, remained true to their con- 
viction that food had better be avoided 
while climbing, and contented themselves 
with a sip or two of wine. As a result Pol- 
linger was compelled to turn back en ac- 
count of a severe attack of nausea s%on aft- 
er the 20,000-foot level had been passed, end 
even the hardy and resolute Zubriggen was 
compelled to stop when the summit wae in 
sight, on account of exhaustion, which man- 
ifested itself in weakness in his legs. Ary 
rived at the summit Vines beheld a magnifi- 
cent panorama spread out before him. 
Shortly afterward Zubriggen, who had been 
stimulated by a bottle of wine, a pipe, and 
a rest, followed Vines to the summit, and 
they proceeded to erect a cairn 6f stones to 
commemorate their successful ascent. In 
this they placed a wine bottle containing a 
card, upon one side of which was written 
“Fitz Gerald Expedition,” and upon the 
other, ‘ Stuart Vines, with Mattias Zubrig- 
gen, Swiss guide, made the ascent ef this 
mountain on 12th April, 1897, after three 
attempts, being stopped by storms.’ Vines 
thus describes a portion of the superb pano- 
rama which was visible from the summit of 
Tupungato: 

In the brilliant air the spectacle that lay 
before us was one of extraordinary extent 
and grandeur. Range beyond range of 
mountains stretched away toward the great 
plain of Santiago, forty miles to the west. 
Far away, beyond the hills that almost 
seemed to He at our feet, stretched the 
great waters of the Pacific, a tract of blue 
ocean sparkling to the horizon, and clearly 
visible, although the distance from Tu- 
pungato to the sea coast is not less than 
1230 miles. The vampas of Argentina 
‘stretched almost without a break from our 
very feet to the South Atlantic Ocean. 

After an hour’s stay on the summit, the 
successful explorers descended without mis- 
hap. They hastened to Vacas, and 
the news to Fitz Gerald. In many ways 
Mr, Vine’s chapters describing the ascent 
of Tupungato are the most thrilling and 
interesting in the volume. 

While Vines was busy with the 
of Tupungato, Fitz Gerald busied himself 
with the survey traverse and leveling of 
the Horcones Valley. The Andes Winter 
now being upon them, they decided to break 
camp, move all their valuable material and 
equipment to Chile by way of the Cumbre 
Pass, and prepare for an early return to 
England. If space permitted, we would 
enumerate some of the trials and misfor- 
tunes which attended their escape from the 
overwhelming snowstorms of the high An- 
Suffice it to say, they arrived at Val- 
paraiso, after many remarkable 
from blizzards, avalanches, and murderous 
gauchos, 

Of the value of Fitz Gerald's 
there can be no question. 
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peak of Aconcagua was completed, this 
having been the primary obje@t of the ex- 
pedition. Aconcagua and Tupungato were 
ascended for the first time; numerous other 
peaks were mapped, measured, and photo- 
graphed with great accuracy; a vast quan- 
tity of information relative to the geology 
and natural history of the high Andes was 
accumulated; the topographical features 
and meteorological conditions of the coun- 
try were carefully noted, and facts obtained 
relative to the people, their mode of life, 
and dealings with strangers that will be in- 
valuable to all who may follow in the foot- 
steps of these pioneers 

In the recent issues of Harper's Monthly 
Magazine we have had some interesting de- 
ecriptions of Sir Martin Conway’s 
of Ulimani and Sorata, the culminating 
points of the Cordillera Real of Bolivia. 
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was accompanied by two Alpine guides. 

After mastering these formidable peaks he 
went south to Valparaiso and undertook 
the ascent of Aconcagua. While he did not 
reach the highest point of the mountain, to 
all intents and purposes he accomplished 
the ascent. He pays a glowing tribute to 
Fitz Gerald, Vines. and Zubriggen for their 
superb work and achievements in the vol- 
eanic Andes. 

Mr. Fitz Gerald's one of the 
most fascinating stories of mountain climb- 
The 
which party passed in 
those high altitudes were fraught with un- 
told dangers and misery. They all suffered 
from annoying sickness in the mountains, 
and’ upon reaching the lowlands of 
several were taken down with typhoid 
fever. Their labors were difficult, but 
results satisfactory that the 
must ever look upon their 
as among the most unique and suc- 

in the annals of mountaineering. 
volume is replete with 
illustrations, many being photogravures, 
and all being reproductions of 
graphs taken by different members of the 
party. The telephoto views of Aconcagua, 
Tupungato, and Torlosa, and the pano- 
ramie view taken from the summit of Peni- 
tentes, must ranked the 
specimens of modern photography. Appen- 


dices deal with the geology and natural his- 
tory of the sections explored, fossils 
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dispute between Chile and the Argentine 
Republic. A copious index and two excel- 
lent maps complete the make-up of one of 





the most interesting and valuable works of 
the year, 
Worldly Experiences.* 

In “The Woolet Papers” A. Wellington 
Woolet keeps the record of his many ex- 
periences. He is the best-natured of men. 
Mrs. Woolet is a kindly personage, and, it 
may be, a trifle wiser than is her husband. 
The many phases of life in a city are dis- 
cussed. It is only now and then that the 


hero is down on his luck. Then he writes: 
‘**T sometimes wish that I had been born a 
little lamb, with no mission in life but to 
bleat and baa for a brief period, and then 
to have my succulent little chops served up 
with green peas and tomato sauce.” 
*THE WOOLET PAPERS, 
Woolet, 


By A. Wellington 
New York: Trade Mark Record. 
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Wauchope and Some Others—An 
Interesting Letter from Monsig- 
nor Seton, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The death of the gallant Major Gen. An- 
drew Gilbert Wauchope, commander of the 
Highland Brigade in the war in South Af- 
rica, and younger son of the lafe Andrew 
Wauchope, Esq., of Niddrie, Justice of the 
Peace and Deputy Lieutenant of the shire 
of Midlothian, recalls a curious Scotch name 
and an ancient Scotch family which may be 
of interest to Americans who bear it or are 
connected with it. The name itself is one 
of those which, like many others in 
North Britain, defy the ordinary rules of 
pronunciation. Americans would almost 
certainly say ‘‘ Wawchoap,"” but it is pro- 
nounced “‘ Wawhop.” The family gets its 
name from the district of Wauchope-dale, 
in the southeastern part of Dumfriesshire, 
where a beautiful stream called Wauchopes 
water falls into the River Esk, at~Lang- 
holm, 

Who the mediaeval knight was that found. 
ed the family and took a name from 
the lands he acquired and settled on, or 
whence he came, is quite unknown, but it 
is highly possible that he was one of those 
adventurous Angio-Normans whom King 
David I. (died 1153) invited in such num- 
bers into Scottand. Eskdale was subdivided 
among Avenels, Soullses, Rossdalls, and 
others who figured briefly but not always 
obscurely in the annals of their adopted 
country. Wauchope Castle, romantically sit- 
uated on the brow of a precipice overlook- 
fog the rush of Wauchope-water among 
jagged rocks, and the pendant oaks and un- 
derwood of the picturesque bank on the op- 
posite side, makes the visitor think of that 
most remarkable social transformation in 
Scotland, whence the mongrel breed of half- 
savage Picts were given masters and lead- 
ers from the civilized Norman race. 

The remote progenitor of the Wauchopes 
cannot have belonged to a great family 
before settling in Scotland, but must have 
been of lesser 


80 


deg:ce- than many others 
who were either more fortunate or of nobler 
lineage, the 
found tenants-in-chief 
are always 
though 
tenant of a 
under a 


because Wauchopes are never 

of the crown, but 
the subordinate, al- 
position of a vassal or 
that is, one who held 
and yet had tenants and 
vassals of his own. In French he was called 
an arriére-baron, but in English feudal law 
he was termed a vavasor or valvasour. 

In fact, the Wauchopes first appear in his- 
tory as the Bailies, or Sheriffs, of the very 
great family of Midlothian, in 
which the office Marischal, or 
From the Keithe 
the Wauchopes, who, like many others, 
had left their original place of settlement 
and moved further north, received for their 
feudal service in the fourteenth century the 
which were 


holding 
honorable, 
Baron; 


3aron, 


in 
King’s 


Keith, 
of 


then and ever 


(or Niddry) Marischal. Niddrie House, the 


| seat of the family, is in the parish of Liber- 


ton, near Edinburgh, and 
of Niddrie are by far the oldest possessors 
of land, in an unbroken male line, for a 
wide range of territory in that part of Scot- 
land, having held the same estate for h0O0 
years continuously—something that can be 
said of few, even of the oldest and noblest 
families in the kingdom And yet, 
all th's, they have risen 
Gentry, although had 


and 


the Wauchopes 


with 
the 
dis- 


never above 
have 


tinguished men in Church 


thes 


many 
State among 
them and have been allied by marriage with 
the Douglasses, Hamiltons, 
tons, Sandilands, and Homes or Humes. 
This is almost unprecedented and a sort of 
social anomaly. There 


Hepburns, Se- 


has never been even 
in the family Don-Wauch- 
opes baronets this name 
through female acquiring 
estate of 


the 
having attained 
descendants on 
Edmonstone in 1730 

As a student of family names and his- 
tories, I find such a peculiarity about the 
Wauchopes that it has a fascination for me, 
an-l I would say a general interest, as the 


| only existing valvasour family in Scotland. 


In a note on Page 146 of 
lished history of the 
tioned the Wauchopes at some 

have not gone into this patronymic 
feature, or, rather, this social peculiarity of 
the family. There ts, you may be aware, a 
very old English family of the name of 
vasour in which there are two baronete 
For some persons there {ss an interest 
studying family names which sh ‘ 
upon social positions and gradations among 
our English-speaking people earlier 
times 

These names, however, 
founded with vulgar names 
cupation, but belong to 
late) of family names 
gree and rank in the feudal 
hierarchy, and were attached, 
became hereditary, to 
higher rank among 
lows. Such, for instance, is 
name which (having regard 
utive at the end) literally means a lit- 
tle or lesser free man. In Ireland, re 
the appellation 1i0w (I believe) fs r 
heard, he was called a Squireen—a Squire 
(without the diminutive) being a gentle- 
man-born, and more particularly an estated 
gentleman. One is reminded a littl 
squireen of that character in Sir 
de Coverly (‘at the assizes’’) who is 
scribed as “a yeoman of about an hundred 
pounds a year; an honest man. He is just 
within the game act and qualified to kill an 
hare or a pheasant.” The student of family 
names is struck by the old English fa 3 
of the Mainwarings, who figure promin- 
ently in Burke’s ‘‘ Landed Gentry.” 

Few readers of Scott’s ‘“‘ Guy Mannering 
are probably aware that Manncring is but 
the phonetic rendering of Mainwaring, by 
which all sense of the original meaning of 
the name is lost, Mainwaring being but an 
English corruption of the Norman-French 
and Norman-Saxon of Mesnilwaring, or 
Warren, and indicates one who had not 
the right to chase higher game, but had to 
confine himself to hunting what Shake- 
speare calls “ small deer.” 

Wishing you and the interesting SaTrrR- 
DAY REVIEW of THF Times, over which you 
so efficiently preside, a happy and prosper- 
ous new year, I remain, dear Sir, yours 
truly, ROBERT SETON, D.D. 

Jersey City, Feb. 1, 1900. 
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FEBRUARY 17, 1900. 
RUSSIAN FINANCES. 
Does Russia Seek to Borrow Money ?* 


Was Walter Bagehot 
tionably there were apparent 
thority on financial matters 
glimpses of humor. There have 
isters of State who have presented 
awful thing, a budget, with jokes in it. 
There is something in the character of 
figures which will not permit of liberties 
being taken with them. You always have 
to remember that figures do not lie. Finan- 
are singularly stolid personages. They 
no for pleasantries when 
is money. Investors are represented 
very cautious persons, 

Russian Journal 
tistics, a specimen number, for 1900, 
just been issued. Its place of publication 
is St. Petersburg. It bears the evidence of 
having been written by imperial authority. 
The Russian Journal of Financial Statis- 
tics begins by stating how difficult it is for 
either American cr an Englishman to 
understand what are Russian financial sta- 
tistics. And in this observation all of us 
will concur. Certainly there are some cu- 
rious ones who ask questions. The answers 
received (that to say, if the authorities 
vouchsafe a reply) are absolutely unintelligi- 
ble. Why this is so is thus explained: 

When statistics relating to Russia are 
given in English, they have been obtained 
by English or American authorities by the 
worst possible proccss, viz., that 
up special forms and lists of questions. 
The same questions are sent to all the coun- 
tries of the world. Both The Hague and 
St. Petersburg, for instance, will receive a 
copy of the same blank form, with a re- 
quest to insert un the column head *' Meteor- 
ology”’ the mean annual temperature of 
the country The mean temperature of the 
Russian Empire between the Ist of January 
and the Silst of December is rather a large 
order! 

Our authority makes the statement that 
all the statistics ‘‘ published at the expense 
or under the auspices of the Government 
of the United States or of Great Britain 
show us the results of the system of ques- 
tions and answers."”” We are to conclude 
from this that the statistics we may print 
are just so much spoiled paper. Well, that 
at least is something worth knowing. Sup- 
pose you wanted to find out what is the 
gold production of Russia. The reply would 
call on all the powers of the Sphinx «60 as 
to make out what it meant. It not to 
be supposed that The London Economist 
is to be classed as an ignoramus, It has 
been generally thought that far 
finance went The Economist was a fafrly 
intelligent and reliable journal. The Rus- 
sian statistician wants to know whether 
the blunders committed in England, when 
matters having to do with the empire are 
handled, arise from “ official ignorance or 
journal ignorance "? The Economist is de- 
clared to have taken a position which is 
* ridiculous.” 

The writer of the Russian journal brings 
out with a grand flourish the fact that the 
Treasurer of the Bank of Russia did have 
an exceedingly large balance, held on de- 
posit, In London, and not eubject to any 
notice of withdrawal. Perhaps the latter 
statement must be taken with a certain 
amount of doubt. No one can accuse the 
Russian Government of a want cf c'ever- 
ness. There was a fine financial ecup to be 
made with the deposit in London. Here was 
the chance of the biggest of advertisements. 
The world was to be informed of the large 
amount of money belonging to Russia held 
in London. The hard cash was a*ked for, 
to be paid over instanter. Then it was 
learned by the Russian Minister of Finance 
that such‘a procedure, besides being with- 
out precedent, when the largeness of the 
amount was considered, would not only give 
trouble in all the great money centres, but 
also in Russia. Then the Russian head of 
finances made up his mind that he could 
wait some short time for the money. It 
was, however, a remarkably gcod bluff. 
Whether advantageous to Russia the 
long run remains to be seen, 

Without any discussion, let us admit that 
Rusvia has an unit "' ef her own. 
The rest of the world is not the least jeal- 
ous. We freely grant, then, that Russia 
has her own and exclusive “‘ cconomic unit.” 
This is the explanation of this singularity: 


Russia, as a nation and a country, is far 
behind England in wealth and America im 
productivences. In regard to accumulated 
Wealth, it is behind other countries as well, 
viz., France and Germany. 

But this does not prevent tne Russian 
State from being by far the greatest eco- 
nomic unit on the face of the globe. It is 
true, of course, that its national debt, al- 
most equal to that of Enelaad, is far less 
than the national debt of France, while its 
railway net is neither ae extensive nor as 
valuable as Germany’s. But, on the other 
hand, if one turns to its assets, it will be 
seen that the Russian State cccupies a 
unique position. 
an annual net profit of 45,000,000 rubles from 
its forests, mines, and agricultural prop- 
erty; the land it has ceded to or purchased 
for the communities of ex-serfs brings it in 
over 80,000,000 rubles; as a constructor and 
purchaser of railways it is building one of 
the longest lines in the world, ard works 
20,300 miles of railway on its own account, 
the net profit on which, £14,000,000, repre- 
sents one-seventh of that on all the rail- 
ways of the United States. Besides being a 
capitafist and banker, the Russian Stote is 
a metallurgist and spirit merchant. 


With, then, so many branches of bus!- 
ness in 1898 tre Russian State Treasury 
bagged, according to our authority, over 
£180,000,000. You cannot make out what 
are the exact conditions of the Russian 
financial machine, although the writer of 
the pamphlet takes much trouble to ex- 
plain it. Just as long as an Englishman 
will keep cn measuring “ everything by his 
own standard" he will never understand 
the beautiful simplicity of the Russian 
“budgetary system.” 

The statement is msde that this year the 
Russian nationa) debt will be the equal of 


*THE RUSSIAN JOURNAL OF FINANC 
STATISTICS. 1900, St. Petersburg: cd 
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English one. When this statement 
|; Was made the Anglo-African war was not 
| on. One large portion of the Russian State 
income derived from the sale of spirits. 
| It has against Russia that in 
| order revenues methods were 
to incite intemperance 
| Such wickedness might have been of the 
past. Certainly it is not the policy of to- 
| day. Some of the old rules and regulations 
of Russia in regard to the consumption of 
spirits are fairly curious, From 1462 to 
| 1505 strong drinks were prohibited to all 
| but the servants of the Czar. The people 
| might become as drunk lords on feast 
days. A century later the general character 
| of the liquor laws was changed. The 
limit of the measure of spirits to be called 
| for in a public house was what was known 
as a toharka, (0.02 of a gallon.) Later 
| on there was a contest between the spirit 
| farmers and the dispensers tea. Those 
who believed in the excellence of strong 
drink looked with alarm at the tea con- 

sumption. They asked: “Can a 

view without apprehension the fate that 
awaits the country if the lower classes be- 
enervated by indulgence in Asiatic 
| luxury?"’ The Russian liquor laws seem 
to be, far as they are understandable, 
well framed. In 184 the revenue derived 
from spirits was £32,2%0,000. The writer of 
| the Russian journal says it has not changed 
to-day. 

As far as it can 
the total of the expenses 
Government was £65,606, 
were £92,983,072. Fig 
are many pages of them, 
plicity makes them most confusing. We 
confess our utter incompetency to under- 
what are the facts. If there 
handsome balance to the credit 
Treasury, why does it 
The Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road will certainly require a vast amount 
| of hard cash. The returns from this 
|} lay must be in the future, 

Russian Minister of Finance a 
| clever man; the Emperor has just 

his ability. But there has been an 
monly tight money market of late 
| sia, brought about, as the 
“the present war between England and 
| the Transvaal.” It evident that Russia 
| is in want of money. Just now England 
has all she can do to take care 
finances. Germany would not advance Rus- 
|sia a penny. France may clamor for a 
Russian alliance, but the Rentier will hoard 
his sous. Would Russia like to make a 
loan in this part of the world? That is a 
matter which before this has been mooted 
in Wall Street. The Russian Journal 
| Financial Statistics, so neatly made 
printed, may direct a more particular at- 
tention to Russian money matters. But 
whether it would induce the transfer of un- 
employed American balances to Rus 
vestments remains to be seen. Far be 
from our fancying that this journal 
intended to boom Russia. We may add that 
in the publication under notice there are 
lists of many joint stock mining companies 
|} and of general manufacturers in Russia, 
| This part of the publication is of great 
practical usefulness. 
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The Anglo-Saxon Review. 
» Anglo-Saxon Re- 
most noteworthy 
It could searce- | 
predecess in mechanical 
It does, however, fully equal 
sure the binding of the first 
so lucky a find that the like 
be expected to be found, even | 
four a year. But (the pattern cf this 
is very interesting to connoisseurs, being, < 
the learned note upon it informs us, the re- | 
production of the of a copy of 
Raderus’'s “ Bavaria printed in Mu 
nich in 1628, and bound, aunotator 
for Charles I. or 
illustrations the striking is a rec- 
production of a drawing from life of Na- 
poleon, made by Baron Denon at the time of | 
the Egyptian campaign. The reproductions | 
in steel engraving of heads of Percy and | 
Mary Shelley, and of George Canning a 
boy, have also much inter 
But it is in the uniform excellence 
literary contents that this volume 
the greatest advance upon its pred 
several contributions noteworthy 
and several others nctewor- | 
thy for literary merit and cven literary | 
“importance.” As inevitable, a great | 
part of the contents is more tr less directly 
related to the war in South Africa. With | 
one of these, Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s ‘* On | 
the Art of Going to War,” Tye Times has 
already dealt editorially. Then there is an 
article of the “informing” kind by Mr. 
Lionel Phillips on “ Past and Future in 
South Africa,’” and there are several arti- 
suggested by the which have a 
remote bearing upon it. Mr. David 
Hannay's “Our Sea Fights with the 
Dutch ” is written with fairness as well as | 
with spirit, and presents a series of exciting 
eonflicts “equally creditable to both par- 
ties.” “‘Some Battlepieces,” by Mr. Sidney 
Low, is an account of the most noteworthy 
pictures in literature of famous battles. It 
is by no means a complete account, in- | 
deed, it does not pretend to be. Kinglake’s | 
minute stories are not done Justice to in the | 
citations given from them. What is 
no citations are given at all from | 
Carlyle’s, either in the ‘ Cromwell’ in 
the “ Frederick.” The number contains an | 
original ‘* battlepiece ” in the ‘‘ War Memo- 
ries" of Mr. Stephen Crane, being his recol- | 
lection of his adventures during the Santi- 
ago campaign. It is entirely ‘“ subjective” 
and of the most modern realiem, but it has 
an extraordinary air of sincerity and vivid- 
It is one of the two most n.arked con- | 
tributions to the number in a jiterary point | 
of view. The other is Mr. Mallock’s ‘ Lu- 
eretius on Life and Death.” The paralicl- 
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more 
serious, 
or 


the thought of Omar Khayyam has etruck 
Mr. Mallock, as it had already struck Fitz 
Gerald. To bring it out more strongly Mr. 


of the Roman poet into a paraphrase 
which metrically foliows the tubaiyat,’ 

and he has done it with remarkable success. 
It has always been a question how much | 
of the poetry of the version of Omar we | 
know is his and how much his transla- | 
tor’s. But every classical scholar can judge | 
how much is to be ascribed to the post | 
and how much to the paraphrast in a 
versified summary of “‘ De Natura Rerum,” 
and Is aware that there was no occasion 
for the paraphrast to add anything of his 
own. Macaulay’s dictum that Lucretius 
was one of the two Latin poets most emi- 
nent for imagination, thé other being Catul- 
lus, is, at least as to Lucretius, sovnder 
than most of its author's literary dicta are 
now allowed to be. Mr. Mallock’s work 
should interest intelligent readers who do 
not know the original, though, of ccurge, it 
will interest even more those who do. It is 
remarkably good work. And of the whole 
number in which it appears it must be said 
that it more than repays by its contents 
the interest it attracts by its “ swagger” 
outside. It is not to be admired and laid 
aside, but to be read almost from end to 
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BOOKS FROM BOOK FACTORIES. 
Mr. Walter H. Page, formerly editor 
of The Atlantic, in an article written for 
Tus New York Times of Sunday, Feb. 
11 last, on “ The Author and Publisher 
and Modern Publishing Conditions,” pre- 
sents his point of view in a manner 
which alternately attracts and repels, but 
on the whole the latter feeling predom- 
inates. In the first place many of the 
paragraphs seem contradictory, but on 
the wholee-Mr. Page may be said to take 
a Philistine view both of publishing and 
the reading public which is far from sat- 
isfactory; nor does it seem worthy of his 


name. We find him saying: 


The prosperity of the great mass of 
the American people and their intelli- 
gence afford the best market perhaps 
that there has ever been in the world. 
The publisher who really knows the peo- 


ple of the United States and sympathizes | 


with the intellectual aspirations ef the 


masses bas a better opportunity to exert | 


a wide influence in shaping the life and 
thought of the Nation than the publishers 
of any preceding time ever had. 


this statement we thoroughly 
but Mr. Page, who 


traditions which would 


wit 
agree, 
inherited the 


should have 
of 
seem to envelop the editorial 
like The 


necessity 
chair of a magazine 
for literature in its highest form, injures 
his statement by adding that within a 
week he has seen half a million copies 
book 
factory ‘‘ where poets are made as shoes 
Brockton,” 


being as much a staple in the department 


of poets being turned out by a 


are made at such 


stores as sugar is in the cheap groceries. 


It is this classing of books with sugar— 
this book factory 


y feeling—that is doing 


more than anything else in our day 


lower the estimation in which books are 


held. 


of 
test 


a publisher's success, al- 


lishing is measured by the volume 


sales, this being the only accurate 


of a book's or 


ways provided the book is a good book. 


3ut what does he mean by a good book? 


Is it of good as opposed to evil tendency, 


or has it the far higher attribute of good | 


in the 


to trashy 


sense of being strong as opposed 


or weak? 


Popularity, it must be admitted, is no 


more a test of a book's real value than 


are large sales a measure of a publisher's 


real standing. Some of the books which 


have the most enormous circulation have 
no possible claims to be considered liter- 
ature. 


comes popular for a reason no one can 


hope to discover, while another equally 


good one may circulate only among the | 


few. 
the 
popularity, 


In the end, however, is it not often 


latter book which slowly grows in 


While the former as steadily 
of 


one 


heard 
be 


and finally is 
Why 


ever discovered. 


decreases, no 


more? this should no has 


It is perhaps in the great mass of read- | 


ing matter constantly poured forth in the 
literature of 
to the 


tional element so prominent in our own 


cheap periodical a class 


which professedly caters 


day that the chief menaces to literature | 


and publishers lie. Worthy success Iles 


not in developirg new methods of 
books; 


ency to alienate the best class of readers 


lishing this has a decided 
and book buyers; but in giving the world 
good books only, strong, helpful volumes 
that the books that 
will make 
of 


often 


real literature- 
that will 
to that 


who 


are 


live, a publisher's 


name equal the giant of 


refused 


a 
former age, to 
anything to do with a volume whose 
lication lay in any degree below the dig- 
nity of his house. 

That such methods are largely in use 
at the present day, however, is evidenced 
by the fact that certain imprints on the 
title pages of our current books indicate 
to the book lover something ‘of the vol- 
ume's character., While it might be pos- 


sible for a second-rate firm to issue the 


‘book of the year, that book is more apt | 


to be the popular book, and not the most 
important and really valuable of the sea- 


Atlantic, | 
which professedly and in reality stands | 


volumes, 


to | 


Sormetimes a really fine book be- | 


sensa- | 


pub- | 


tend- | 


have | 
pub- | 
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gon’s output. Meanwhile another firm’s 
imprint may guarantee the literary merit 
of the volume presented—at least to a 
considerable degree. 

Apart from financial considerations, 
which are without doubt always most im- 
portant, it would seem that a firm’s real 
prosperity would, in the course of time, 
be found to lie more in the hall stamp 
a particular imprint gives a volume than 
in being known as the publisher of the 
book which made the record in sales dur- 
ing the year. Who would not rather be 


known as the publisher of the ‘‘ Steven- 
son Letters,” of the “ Browning Letters,” 


of the “Autobiography and Letters of 
Mrs. Oliphant,”’ of the “ Life of William 
Morris,” or of Julia Ward Howe's ‘‘ Rem- 
imiscences,” than as the firm who pub- 
lished the last meteor book, which owes 
much of its success to reasons quite apart 
from its literary merits; even though the 
profits financially—at least for the time 


than from the better book? 

But the publication of books of strong 
literary merit and- lasting -value shouid 
in the end do much more for a firm’s 
good name than does the other class of 
books, both in attracting future buyers 
and in making new The best 
men realize the advantage which a good 


writers. 


thus do their best to make their books 
such that a publisher of high rank, and 
will that 
it is to their advantage, both in point of 
to bring 


|; not a second-class firm, see 


reputation and financial gain, 
them out. 

That Mr. Page's article is contradictory 
is shown by two paragraphs which cer- 
tainly go far to atone for portions of his 
article: 


publishing, who regards himself * * * 


as one of the important agencies in liter- 
| ature and a factor in public education, 


good old book than in a new book.” 


every time I have had occasion to 


see 


are 





ican histery and biography * * * 


sold every year by several publishers 


| whose records I know.” 


The above would seem to prove 


and lasting value which a volume 


sesses is the surest test of its popularity, 
and that in ideas as to the best class of 
publishers Mr. 


Page and 


far apart after all. 


we are not so 


It is surely the man 
who recognizes the dignity and impor- 
| which gives him the opportunity of try- 
best literature, old 


new, to the attention of the best class of 


ing to bring the or 
| readers, and who becomes a strong fac- 
tor in public education by gradually rais- 


ing the taste of the many to an appreci- 


ation of what is best worth reading—that | : 
| them to offer. 


is the publisher whose aims and,methods 


should prove the most successful. 


BOOKS WHOSE BACKS DO NOT 
BREAK. 


of the Ibex off 
large consignment of 
s Library wis irretriev- 
ably ruined by sea water. Mr. Fitz Pat- 
| rick’s book, ‘‘ The Transvaal from Within,” 
the stitching of which remained in perfect 
condition in spite of prolonged immersion, 
formed an exception; the binders deserve 
great credit for their excellent work. 


In the recent wreek 
Island of Guernsey a 
books from Mudie’ 


The above paragraph from The Athenacum 
of of it 
gives exception, 


is worthy 
of 
pec ple 


London note because 


record an How 


this is, who are obliged to handle 


being—should prove to be much greater | 


imprint will give their work. Writers will | 





“The man who has a genius for | 


y =" . 


domoraltizing when.the reader finds that the 
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then, the good book bearing the imprint of 


leaves hold. together about as well as a | a’ well-known house, it is surely the excep- 


brochure containing some voluminous legis- 
lative report,” 

But when no snapping of threads or crack- 
ing of glue occurs on turning the leaves 
of a book of many hundred pages delight 
takes the place of chagrin, and the chances 
of the volume finding an immediate owner 
augment. Unfortunately, this motion is 
not as frequent as it should be. When it 
occurs, therefore, it makes an impression 
that frequently lasts, It is with pleasure 
that we have turned over a recent volume 
by A. T. Quiller Couch, entitled “ Historical 
Tales from Shakespeare.” No snapping of 
threads, no cracking of glue, nor even a 
creaking of the back accompanied the cper- 
ation. Our curiosity was aroused, and the 
temptation to experiment with the tenacity 
of the book binder’s art almost overcame 
our reverence for things literary. The book 
withstood all reasonable tests, possibly 
some unreasonable ones, and was returned 
to its place on the shelf as fresh and strong 
and {ndomitable as when it came from the 
bindery. This is no great exception among 
American books. Others might be taken 
as illustrations, But the fact that we eame 
upon Mr. Couch’s volume after an examina- 
tion of a dozen or more ill-bound English 
productions was a relief to our nerves und 
a joy to our intelligence. Book iovers are 
usually persons of fine sensibility and dis- 
crimination. How many books have lost 
worthy purchasers because of their cracked 
bucks we are not prepared to say, Cer- 
tainly an attempt to make this condition 
impossible would not be without material 
returns. 


FEW BOOKS INSTEAD OF 


elsewhere 


MANY. 


Comment is made to-day in 
these columns on Mr. Walter H. Page's ar- 
ticle in last Sunday's edition of THE NEw 
York Times on “ The Author and the Pub- 
In that article will be found two 


interesting with those 


lisher.”’ 
Statements equally 
already referred to, “ Another secret of suc- 
cessful publishing in the future,’ he says, 


| “ will, I suspect, consist in publishing few 


such a man takes a keener interest in a | 
| Again, “I have been struck with wonder | 


| how many copies of Shakespeare, Burns, | 
Scott, Cooper, Longfellow, Omar Khay- | 
| yam, Tennyson, and good works in Amer- | 


of 
| that | 
Mr. Page also says that success in pub- after all the degree of real literary merit | 
pos- | 


| classes of 


of oe’ 2 


year are 


many. * 
better than a 


books instead 
good books a 
dred of doubtful value—alike for publisher 
He makes also 


hun- 


and bookseller and reader.” 
the closely related statement concerning the 
number of good books that can be sold to 
the American people that “ the 
rot to find readers, believe me, but to find 
books worthy to offer them.” 

It 


trouble is 


is certainly true that a large portion 


our annual output consists of more or 


less trashy, or, in some instances, even 


Or much 
that 


good and bad. 


harmful volumes, one might go 


further and say there are only two 


books The weak 


| book may in reality be more harmful in its 


tance of his literary position—a position | 


the | 


{ its author, 


rare | 


| the work of the average London binder well | 


it 
a 


often 
disdain 


realize. Verily, 


had 


seems 
of 


as though 


each folio 
which 
The infrequently pro- 
claims independence and invites separation, 
| but—that It is differ- 
ent with bcoks—usually, 
Whatever the text may lack in coherence, 


subject matter not 
is another question, 


American-bound 


| the Jeaves are put in their places to stay; 
| they cling to their neighbors with patriotic 
zeal; they defy and 
dlings 


The snap of threads or the crack of glue 


numerous rough han- 


is not a pleasant sound to the book lover, 
and, however much he may covet the vol- 
his hand, the ominous 


in 1oises cause 


at 


ume 

deliberate 
it 
Frarce, 


him once to on the question 


ofr 
and 


to whether is worth rebinding, 
Germany, Italy, 
Kuropean countries where books are 
covers with 


library 


as 
course, in 
other 
in idea 


weak 


sold mostly paper 
of later 
bindings are more excusable, 
land, in the best as 
the more popular books are presented in 
forms that permanent, but 


| alas! often are not. The effect is almost 


an 


permanent covers 


as America, as well 


ought to be 


its neighbor | 
threatened divorce at every handling, | 





But in Eng- | 


tendancy than one which offends our sense 
of morality or our ethical perception. The 
latter class may at least possess some claim 
to literary ability, and so be less likely to 
a reader's mental in such 


weaken powers, 


fashion as to make it impossible in time for 
him to read a better class of books. 
That 


and literary appreciation is not in a too de- 


our general average of intelligence 
plorable condition 
he that 


in 


when the difficulty is not so 


says 


much selling good books as in finding 


In that case the publisher's 
best interests would seem to be served by 
restricting his output, by presenting his 
books 


graphically, 


most attractive form ty .o- 
at the 
afford 


cover 


in the 


most moderate 
a sufficiently g 


expenses 


and 
will n- 


to 


prices which 


erous margin his own 


and reasonable profits, as well as those of 


To make his position such that 
his imprint will be eagerly sought for, both 
by writers and the reading public, should be 
a publisher's highest ambition. If the right 
class of bovks do not present themselves in 
suffcient numbers, then let him reissue the 
old writers in form so attractive that thoy 
will by the very of 
their garb attract and hold the attention of 
to their 


fancy in preference to new and less worthy 


beauty and interest 


readers so thoroughly as capture 
volumes. 
But 


prints and new editions of favorite books, 


while we all eagerly welcome re- 


surely there is no need to rely upon them 
There are good books in every 


it 
to cultivate our own judgment and literary 


exclusively. 


season's output, and is only necessary 


dozen | 





| er by simply 
Mr. Page seers to prove | 


| moreover, 


| sequent 


| chosen circle, 


tion when it does not make its way—stead- 
ily, 4f slowly—into the knowledge and love 
of a public growing larger every day. 


—— ee = 


“PRUE STORY, BUT WHAT’S THE 
USE?” 


In his delightful “ Fables in Slang,” Mr. 
George Ade characterizes a certain type of 
modern novel in the following words: 

The dull, gray Book, or the Simple An- 
nals of John Gardensass. A Careful Study 
of American Life. In Chapter I. he walks 
along the Lane, stepping first on one foot 
and then on the Other, enters a House by 
the Door, and sits in a four-legged wooden 
chair, looking out through a Window with 
Glass in it. Book denotes careful Observa- 
tion. Nothing happens until Page 150. Then 
John decides to sell the Cow. In the final 
chapter he sits on the Fence and Whittles. 
True Story, but What's the Use? 

In the last sentence of this inimitable 
bit of literary criticism Mr. Ade has given 
voice to 2 feeling that often enters my 
soul as I plod wearily through the pages of 
the novel of the modern realistic sehool, 
wondering why the author has written so 


| many words, and fearful lest I may tnad- 


vertently skip some of the “ strong bits” 
that have compelled the admiration of the 
critical wiseacres. | am moved to speak of 
this now because within the past fortnight 
I have read two books. of the John Gar- 
densass variety, both of which denote care- 
ful observation and suggest the question, 
“What's the use?” 

The pages of “ Averages”’ are not num- 
bered beyond the 400 mark, yet I who have 
climbed over each and every one feel as if 
there must have been 4,000 of them. If it 
was as hard work to write this book as it 
is to read it, then Miss Eleanor Stuart de- 
serves a golden crown for her industry; 
she an adept in the art of 
carefully observing everything that is not 
worth telling about. Her story deals with a 
woman who has written book culled “ The 
World's Woe,’ and who seems to be af- 
flicted with a mania for the society of hope- 
lessly common-place' and stupid persons. 
She gives a dinner party, lasting several 
chapters, at which nothing is said or done 
that is worth putting on paper, and ina sub- 
the 
try, and is there visited by members of her 
who vie with one another in 
tediousness. At last her husband dies, and, 
although I am not much of a theologian, I 
am certain that he is now in a land which 
furnishes him with livelier company than he 
ever found at his own fireside. 

I am told that this story owes its title to 
the fact that it 
tremes society, 


is 


chapter she moves into coun- 


deals with the ex- 


but 


not 

of with 
constituent parts, and I know that its pub- 
lishers have the efftontery to describe it in 


am 


its average 


“brilliant.” I 
rtain apostles of ré 


their advertisements 
told, 
ism, that 
it is the 
That is no 

ever. I call it 


as soon read a description of every tomato 


as 


moreover, by c¢ il- 


to describe anything precisely as 


is highest form of literary art. 


what I call literary art, how- 


cataloguing, 


ind I would just 


ean and coal scuttle bit of kindling 


wood 


every 
in a 
story of 
* dinner party again. 

Miss Stuart 


and of found 

vacant lot as 

“The World's 
I cheerfully 


her industry and good intent, 


serap newspaper 


to trudge through the 
Woe 
give 


for 
but such qual. 


credit 


ities are too rare to be put to such unworthy 
use. She can gain nothing from the printing 
of for 
* cleverness,’ to be clever 
woman can bec 


Averages,”’ except a reputation 


and it is so easy 


in this town. Any clev- 
1g about and asking people 
if they have read ** Red Pottage.” 

“A Man's Frank Norris, 
contains only and is superior to 
It 


hands 


ome 


Woman,” by 


286 pages 


‘Averages " in point of interest as well 


deals with phases of life which in the 
of a skilled literary 


teresting and well worth 


irtist might become in- 
writing about 
Mr. 


insincere 


they 


Un- 
Nor- 
or 
his 
to 
and 
too 
a 
writ- 
the first 


fortunately for himself, however, 


ris 


misguided 


has been mmended by 


persons for what eall 


which has 
anything g ly 


the that we 


‘strong bits’ term come 


signify ross unpleasant 


now, in belief cannot have 
much 
novel 
ing that 
chapter. 


His book 


of a good th he has given us 


made up entirely “ strong” 


becomes wearisome after 


opens with nearly fifty solfd 


| pages devoted to a description of the suffer- 


|; the 


taste to such an extent that we instinctive- | 


ly may choose the good and leave the less 
worthy book on the bookgeller's table. 

Our time as readers has surely been fll- 
spent, if not actually wasted, if acquaint- 
the best of the old 
language and knowledge of and true appre- 
ciation of of 
do not so cultivate our literary 


ance with books in our 
language 


taste 


style and beauty 
and 
judgment as to make us the best judges of 
a book's real importance to ourselves. 
And, thanks to 
good book eirculates both in England and in 


that not only a writer 


a common language, a 


America, so does 


have his audience much increased by this 


| fact, but the reader also has the best books 


of both countries at his disposal, either in 
the original editions or in those published 
simultaneously in both countries. Given, 


| as-ist 


ings of an arctic exploring expedition. On 
the first day one of the dogs dies and they 
eat his body, the next the carpenter 
dies and is buried in the snow, on the next 
the chief engineer's hands are frozen off, 
and on the next they eat their boots. So 
horrors plled up on another 
until, from very weariness and disgust, we 
turn to the middle of the to if 
there is to be any relief. 

The few survivors of the expedition, hav- 


on 


are one 


book 


see 


ing been rescued, the scene changes to the 
hospital which the 
as a nurse. This heroine 
woman” whom the 
constructed, and her name 
right. It a fact worthy 
by the way, that the women with 
names who infest the of modern 
fiction are invariably uninteresting, and this 
one is as worthless, from the reader's point 
of view, as a dull realistic writer can make 
her. Lloyd is a rich woman, whose desire 
to “be something’ has made her 
fessional nurse. At the moment 
introduction to us ehe is on 
the surgeon who is 
little girl for hip disease, an] those who 
know the resources of “strong” writing 
will readily believe me when I say that in 
the description of that operation not a singte 
revolting detail Is spared the reader. 
At the conclusion of this operation Lloyd 
courted by an arctic survivor whose 


heroine is 
the 
story 


in employed 
“man's 
has been 
is Lloyd Sea- 
of comment, 


is 


about 


is 
unsexed 


pages 


a 
of 
her way 
lo operate on a 


pro- 
her 
oO 


is 


| hands have been frozen off, and after that, 
| her favorite horse, whom of course she map 
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ages to perfection, tries to bolt with her 
and is killed by the other arctic explorer, 
who ies his skull with a hammer. This 
cheerful ont is followed by an enliven- 
ing medical report on a typhoid fever case, 
in the handless lover dies under cir- 
cumst: that would be hideously dis- 
tressing the reader not already hard- 
ened to horrors of every deseription. 

The and resourceful Mr. Norris 
then favors us with another typhoid case, 
in which the other explorer is nursed back 
Lloyd, who marries him and 
serves as his amanuensis until the close of 
the when we see him 6tarting cheer- 
fully secend voyage in search of the 
pole 

Tn 
use " 
mired 
what 
nied 
persons 
Dickens 


business 


ru 


ineid 


which 
an 


were 


subtle 


to life by 


book 


on his 


the 
ad- 

of 
de- 
very 


sneer at 


Ade, ‘ What's 
That it is 
school 
be 
these 


the 
of 


by 


Mr 
horror? 
of a certain 

thought 
other hand, 
the effrontery lo 
as a man who did not know his 

if Mr. Norris has been unfortu- 
nate enough to fall into this way of think- 
ing, let him read about the killing of Nancy 
Sikes—the brutal thing that Dickens 
ever wrote for himself how skill- 
much blended pathos 
novelist led his read- 

There is no skipping 
pages yawning, no turning over 
the “how long this thing 
going to lust anyway.” 

The bitter truth about the 
matter is that nelther Miss Stuart nor 
Norris hi any of humor. 
Stuart descriptive powers 
knowledge whatever either of the 
or of the resources 
linglish language. She 
Mr. Norris, however, shows a certain de- 

ree of literary skill in his descriptions 

r the suffering of the ice-bound explorers. 
I should call him a literary mechanic cap- 
able oceasionat excellent If he 
were an artist, however, he would not have 
written “A Man's Woman," but would 
have sought for his peculiar gifts congenial 


words ot 
all this 
persons 
think 
the 


they iss cannot 


but on 


have 


tnost 
and 
with 
the 
that 


see 
how 


great 


fully 
and 


and 
humor 
ers up to scene, 
there, no 
pages to see is 
whole 
Mr. 
Miss 
and 
art of 
of the 
merely clever. 


sad, 
AS sense 


has no no 


story telling 


is 


or 


jobs. 


employment in scme honest, well-paid labor, 
such ay the preparation of catalogues of un- 
dertaker's supplies. 


JAMES L. FORD. 


Seeks Revenge Through Flaubert. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
I have 
SATURDAY 
have 


reader of THE 
for a time 
nausea to enthu- 
worshippers exploiting their par- 
ticular May I have my revenge? 
My plea will be short and for a good cause: 
Flaubert 


been a constant 
REVIEW, and 


listened with bored 


long 


sSiastic 


gods, 


Read him, ye idolators, ye 
literary gilded calves 
literary mediocrities, 
him, s of 
have studied and read 
knowing it) the 
Their name is 
Read ‘“‘Salambo,"”” ye who 
wonderingly to the brayings 
with the weird name, or 
third-rate thing called 


wor- 
shippers of asses, 
You 
you, 
(per- 
who 


Nov- 


and other fauna 


meven’ 1eard of iy many 


but you 


ips without thieves 


his cout. 
legion. 


hearkened 


Polish 


Freneh 
elists 
30 
ass 
that 
or 


over 
1-Hur,” 


into e 


are now rocking yourselves 
Via Crucis.” Learn the 
genius and talent, and 
your modern deities, 
let up on that 
You can't hurt him. He is 
the weather will still be 
beating on him long after our present au- 
thors (piuster idols all) have forgot- 
ten. Read, “Madame Bovary” and 
the “ Sentimental Education.” 
with yourself if you 
French 


stasy 
difference 


over “ 
between 
if you must glorify 
your ink 
Hugo 
bronze, and 


save 
fellow 
of 


and fine old 


been 
too, 
them in 
VON L. 
Pleasantville, N. ¥., Feb. 10, 1900. 


can read 


The Coming Gutenberg Festival. 


Attention has been called before 
the Gutenberg festival, to be held 
Mainz. Supposedly, the 
date of the invention of printing in Europe 
alw be a matter lispute, The 
the festival is to commemorate 
ch of Gutenberg, who is said to have 
born at Mainz in 1400, coming 
festival will then take place on Guten- 
berg’s five hundredth birth year. What we 
do know is that the first examples of gooa 
printing were produced in Mainz. 
fram the Gutenberg press tn Mainz, that 
came the ‘ Mazarin Bible.” The claims 
of Jansen, surnamed Coster, will, of course, 
be shown. This claim, it should be borne 
in mind, was advanced thirty years after 
the death of Gutenberg. The evidence is 
positive that Gutenbere’s first attempts 
were made at Strassburg in or about 1434, 
and afterward at Mainz. Gutenberg died 
in 1468, and somé eight years after William 
Caxton set up his press in “the precincts 
of Westminster Abbey.” As on the ccca- 
sion of the festival a ‘Gutenberg Mu- 
seum" is to be founded, in the library 
shelves will be ‘placed the innumerable 
volumes which have appeared so far dis- 
cussing tfe claims of Gutenberg, Coster, 
and others, 


this to 
in 
next it 
will ivs of 
purpore 
» the bir 


been 


ot 


It was 


Richard -Doddridge Blackmore, 


Died 20th January, 1900. 
A sirens. calm, steadfast, single-hearted 
soul, 


Sincere as Truth, and tender like a maid, 
He lived as one whom nothing could per- 
suade 
From reticence and manly self-control). 
Insight, and humor, ‘and the rhythmic roll] 
Of antique lore, his fertile fancies sway'd, 
And with their various eloquence array’d 
His — English, pure and clean and 
whole, 


Fair Nature mourns him now, as well she 


may 
So apt a pupil and so close a friend; 
But “ of us, who through his lifelong 


Knew. him at home, and loved him to the 

end? 

One thing we Know: that Love's transcen- 
dent name 


do | 


Shake hands | 





| bration 


THE NEW YORK 
CHATEAUBRIAND, 
Anniversary of His Death as Cele- 


brated Last Year in France—Some 
Account of His Last Years. 


Written for THE New Yor« TiImMEs SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW by 
Eliot Gregory. 

While sketching last Spring with a group 
of painters on the Brittany coast our model, 
a Curcalaise peasant girl, slim and vigor- 
ous as a figure by Jean Goujon, broke a 
long silence by asking: 

“Who's going to the Chateaubriand cele- 
at Saint Malo to-morrow? I hear 
it's to be fine.” 

One of our number, curious to tearn just 
what idea evoked 


the great writer’s name 


| in her brain, asked: 


“Who was Chateaubriand 
“JT don't exactly,’ 
maiden, *‘ but I think he was 4 suint! 
The féte referred to was the fifticth anni- 


know replied the 


| versary of Chateaubriand’s death, an event 


celebrated in his native 


made, ¢ 


with much 


where 


pomp 


city, speeches were ys 


read, and Millet's noble statue of the writer 


| was 


of the 
bye, had waited many long years to see the 


crowned, This work art, by 


| daylight, Napoleon ILI. refusing to subscribe 


the 
the 


first 
courtiers let 


when started, 


which 


project was upon 


servile the matter 


| drop, until the old Due de Noailles, Presi- 
| dent of the society of ‘‘Gens de Lettres” 


heir to ChAteaubriand’s seat in the 


Institute, revived the scheme and pushed it 


and 


| to a successful termination, 





; day, 


| from life, and determined that his 


| Aine 


| along her crenulated walls that 


The dead are not quickly forgotten in 


provincial France, where illustrious sons are | 


Malo on 
of “Un 
name should be 


long mourned and honored. Saint 
this féted 


Bretagne,” 


occasion the 


de 


memory 


whose 


| of especial interest to our American ears, 


and the little city still recalls with pride 


the great- 


| est author of the century wandered dream- 


ing boyish dreams. 


There would seem to be but little in com- | : c 
} and will last as leng as the French tongue 


mon between young America and the walled 
vegetating amid 
the 
a curious and lasting 


and moated French town, 


memories and traditions 
Yet 


that city to our land. 


on Brittany 


coust. tie binds 
First and alone among the writers of his 


Chateaubriand while still a 


literary 


perceived 


youth that work must be a study 


** Epopee 
at all 
knowl- 


be 


nature, 


of Man” 


should 


composed 
The 
edge that his palette lacked the 


if it 


be drawn 


was to 
from 


eolors 


| quired for the painting engaged the youth 


| to seek them among the peoples he wished 


| to depict. 


| much-discussed 





June | 
precise | 


| to France from 


_Is link’d with his, and with his honor'd 


fame. 
ARTHUR MUMBY: in -The Athenaeum, 


In Malesherbes, to 


whom 


1789, encouraged 


had 


by 


he eonfided his plan, Chateau- 


| briand crossed the Atlantic and settled near 


writing an Indian romance and locating the 
to the Paci- 
explorer Cook be- 


water 
the 


pas 


fic, in which even 


lieved, 


The fabulous strait eluded his search, (for | 


the best of reasons,) but Chateaubriand re- 
to with 
that astonishing study of our native tribes 


turned France three years later 


“ Atala” in his portfolio, every word of the 
romance having been written on the banks 
of the Mississippi, in the 


| Natchez Indians 
A second voyage (the precursor ef many | 


others to this continent) was delayed by the 
Terror, which robbed Chateaubriand of his 
father and a brother, a loss which changed 
the youth's ideas and his destiny. 
twenty years he was a wanderer, returning 


Yor 


time to time to edit some 
masterpieces, drifting to 
the strange lands he loved. 

The 


and away again 
drew Chiateau- 
briand back to into the 
whirlpool of politics. Few great writers of 
that day escaped the folly of trying to gov- 
ern their fellows. In politics, however, he 
found only disillusion and fatigue, his lack 
of conviction subjecting him to the 1eproach 
of insincerity. It certainly is true that hig 
convictions were vacillating and unstable 
and caused him to oscillate between con- 
tending factions. He never hesitated, how- 
ever, before a generous and perilous action. 
Legitimist and Socialist alternately, Cha- 
teaubriand was a Royalist who believed 
only in a republic. Theoretically a Socialist, 
he later proclaimed his devotion to the 
Duchess de Berry, and braved imprisonment 
and danger by writing: ‘‘ Madame, your son 
is my King” 

One day his friend M. de Mole found 
Chateaubriand reading and asked him the 
name of the book. 

“TI am reading Lamenais, the atheist,” 
answered the writer, ‘‘and his pages smell 
of the etake But he’s in prison, so I’m 
hesitating whether to visit him or not!” 

“Do not forget,” answered M. de Mole, 
“that you are the author of ‘Le Genie du 
Christianisme '!"” 

“You are right,” said Chateaubriand, “I 
will not go.” But two days after, unable to 
resist hig first impulse, the aged writer, 


. visited the renegade priest. ae 
. Not content with his other honors, Cha- 


Bourbon restoration 
his country and 


TIMES—SATURDAY 


| mocks 


| hisses 





the stars 


|} kill.’’ 
| acclaimed Victor Hugo “ The 


| « The 


| of 


| from 


| children, 
| eours, Alphonse Daudet, 


. | quisite 
that. it was through her quaint streets and | 


| ers 


| Emile 


dase portrait 


New Orleans with the double purpose of | They 
: 


wigwams of the | 


| ever, 


REVIEW. 
a a 
the watching 


while 


teaubriand, like Lamartine, longed at gne sionately in heydey of life, 


time for succcs, as a dramatist—a curious | side by side the relentless years dee 


weakness in men who had the world for a | stroy their idols! Thilémon and Baucis are 
of which the 
him. When tre servant he had sent to Paris | picture Béranger draws seems a cruel carie 
from to 


returned, 


stage. Here again disappointment awaited | poetic ard smiling shadows 


Versailles report 


Chateaubriand 


the reception of | cature. 

In 
| briand’s brains were as 
he Rue 
| death came, closing first one door and then 
The Abbé Deguerry of the Made- 
earried to the 
author, was obliged to cross all Paris, 


of 


his tragedy ques- those lonely latter years Chateau- 


tioned him eagerly. 
"ae 6 


empty as the silent 
the valet. 
“The public are shouting with laughter!” 
The author that a crowd 
the they fail, 
and must have asked himself sadly, “* Why 


success,"" answered | apartment in t du Hameau, where 


already knew a second, 


neblest plans when leine, who extreme unction 


dying 
scared 
1S48, 


write a tragedy? 1 could have earned those and swollen by the barricades 


in pcitics.” Yet his political aim, 


like his drama, was conceived with eyes on “ This is the last revolt IT shall see,” mur- 


ew Mmured the author of the 
| lutions,” 


tevo- 
will 
us 


“Essay on 
Abbé, 
tells 


Henri Heine offers an explanation of the “but you, my poor 


| 


failure of this modern Don Quixote: ‘He | Witness many more.” Deguerry 


shot at his enemies with pearls instead of how, as he stood watching for Chateaubri- 


using the good vulgar leaden bullets that | 4nd’s last breath a street organ, under the 


|} open window, ground out a popular air in 
| 


Emile Augier, on one memorable occasion, | the Spring twilight, 
It 


18 


souvenance.” 
the Did 
the familiar air bring back in its cadence 


Father.” “Combien jai adouci 


may be said of Chfiteaubriand that he Did Chateaubriand hear music? 


Grandfather" of all modern French 


literature, | the memory of far-away days? 
To 
| in the world, Minister, Ambassador, and ac- 


Oh, irony 


During the one evening it was my privi- | of existence! nave been one of the great 


lege to pass in Hugo's society 
sation turned on Chateaubriand. 


the conver- 


The aged | Claimed author’ to have coerced Kings, 


poet told us of his pride, when the author | dominated revolutions, to have united one’s 
“ Atala” 
Sublime,” a 

had inspired tender letters 
women who longed to fondle the | 5We&?, 
“Sublime Youth.” } it all, 
next, 


name forever with fame, and when asked, 
| “* What is 
the 


had baptized him ‘“ L’Enfant 


your profession?" the Judge 
the supreme pride to an- 
And then to 
to lose all faith in the world, and the 
the of 
that ten- 


gathered 


phrase, he added, laughing, by 


which many at bar, had 


* Journalist.” survive 


die, while trembling 


the 


. . tes Q 
“ Chateaubriand,” continued Hugo, “ ae 5 
the threshold of 
stamped it his 


generations 


stood 


- street orgau recall best and 
on this century and 


The 
followed 


| derest memories are around an 
with seal. 


that 
Gustave 


literary 
are all 
the De 
studied and formed 
inimitable 


obscure childhood! 
Although 

| calaise 
the 


have his 
that 


body 


not the “ saint” our Can- 


Flaubert, Gon- 


model his 
prey of 


derless soul 


supposed, was ever 
rending passions, and 


to 


his rud- 
tle 


da’ Outre 


their style on prose of his 
the 
all the 
of Chateaubriand,” 
as dead the 
but his 


living factor in the bookmaking of our day, 


‘ : aa 3 tossed he end on a sea of 
Mémo'res rombe, most ex- | 7 : 
doubt, Chateaubriand, a man in the largest 
work, 


The 
added, 
they 


perhaps, in French 


sense of that word, may still take his place 


language. works 


| in the “* 
His 
| Saint 


calendar” of his country. 
the “Grand Bé’ tock, 


Harbor, (his mortuary 


Hugo “are read- 


as 
tomb cn 


Malo’s 
wood,) may yet become the Mecca for liter- 


- in 
charmed, influence is a 


Long- 


| ary pilgrimages, 
the 


for he added his personal 
gamut 


is spoken or read.” 


| 
note to has 


ELIOT GREGORY. 


in which humanity 


When these ‘‘ Memoires From Beyond the 
Tomb” first in the * 
were a edited by 
de by Mon- 
the public of that day thinking them 
long drawn and dull, 


sung its grief. 


appeared Presse ”’ 


Neglect of Poets and Poetry. 

To The New York Times Saturday Reriew: 
that we of this busy cent- 
ury do not sufficiently value poets and their 
work; perhaps it that not 
| really know what Truth, beauty, 
and harmony he who obtains 
fact the general truth 
the most vital in life 
thought we ourselves 


they failure, although 


Girardin and prefaced 


selet, It seems to me 
Not even the much-expected memoirs of 
Yet 
The 
the 
And 


is only do 


we 
Talleyrand were a they 


what 


are 
poetry; 


greater disillusion. 


regal prese Chiteaubriand’s is! are 


of Talleyrand himself, 
sketch of Fouche—what masterpieces! 
all the incom- le uid not 
parable writing! Is 
the has his cirel 
wrote to Béranger: for poetry? To be fond of {t used to be 
“My almost a synonym for sentimentality, in the 
; eyes of the materialistic world, or, perhaps, 
its appreciation was owned to be an accom- 
plishment, but a one. If the love 
for poetry is not indigenous to the human 
mind, it should be imported into it, that 
the mind may not pine for sympathy and 
| be sterile of the production of ideas through 
lack of cultivation when the Means to sate 
isfy so many cravings are so near to hand, 
Turn to your neglected shelf of poetry 
find there undreamed-of beauty, and 
whose shelf is not neglected, teach 
brother the alphabet of the muse. 
for h'm from among the bewilder- 
ing store of jewels until he be able to choose 
for himself; for there are people, you know, 
| who, having suffered from poverty the 
greater part of their lives, are utterly at a 
loss to know how to spend, what to do 
with, suddenly acquired riches. Years ago 
T read a uerman story of a peasant, who 
having unconsciously rendered some service 
to his King, was given a bar of gold as a 
| reward, also a decoration in the shape of a 
| cross, set with precious stones. To his 
little grandchild, pleased with the glittering 
| diamonds, this was given as a plaything. 
The bar of gold he used in the place of a 
Chateaubriand and Béran- | brick to keep kis door open. One day a 
traveling mon«, passing the cottage, saw, 
other, much to- | through the open door, the child with the 
gether during the reign of Louis Philippe. | ere in - hands. In ae ren examine 
The aristocrat found in the ballad . See ny sna Se Ovet the Gee Ber. 


What riches are these to be found in a 
his ideal of democracy, The popular poet | Peasant’s hut?"" he exclaimed, as he sought 
“ the grandfather. 
reverenced in his friend a picturesque past, “Ach, Gott in Himmel! 
and sti honored the politician who in 1830 | tonished peasant, when the 
inspired one of his verses, which he quoted 

to Chateaubriand: 


from the particular 
He 


and says in a line 


and 


chooses 
the 
as clearly 
‘dom that 


is a poet. 


volume on 


Napoleon—what say in pages 
the average 


of friends one who cares 


it not se person 


Toward end of 1830, Chfiteaubriand in 
memoirs 
the 


signature is 


will sos be 

of life. 
affixed to their last 
page, I shall write no more, but shall pass 
the few years that to 


this worl] with crossed, 


mm complete. 


are supreme effort my 


Once my useless 


may remain me in 


my arms watch- 
ing my countrymen, from whom I no longer | 
The their rul- 
ers are equally corrupt, liberty and tyranny 
equally to be The that 


to clever men continuing to 


hope anything. people and and 
you 
some 
feared. Choose 


one thing 


amuses is 
take 
that 
of 


see 


events seriously. Can they not 
deathbed 
Do they not realize that they 


themselves are but patier.ts in a hospital?" 


see 
we are standing around 
a world? 


the 


In spite of this mournful pessimism, how- 
the writers cherished one belief. His 
noble ship had still one compass—faith in 
the power of literature to raise and eman- 
cipate mankind. 


ger loved each and were 


writer 


eried the as- 
value of the 
gift was exviained to him. ‘And I have 
been almost starving!" 
Be to your fellow-being what that monk 
wee to the peasant, for | am sure most of 
| us, aS regards poetry, have only peasant 
Knowledge. Introduce him to the poets, 
and no doubt only an intreduction will be 
necessary. Explain to hima the value of the 
| riches already in his possession. If your 
| peasant cannot follow the rapid flights of 
intuition and prophetic insight into the soul, 
| the heart of (things, with Browning, per- 
haps the artistic Tennyson, believing pro- 
| gress in life is only made slowly. step by 
| step, would be more helpful. Or if Tenny- 
son, the careful evolutionist, be too much 
on the side of law and order, there is the 
Alas! revolutionist Shelley, the democratic Burns, 
| or the unconventional Walt Whitman. 
I have lost my credit in heaven as well as | There are Wordsworth, who sang of nature; 


on earth, or I would pray.” | Whittier, the champion of the oppressed, 


Va, sers le peuple, en butte A leurs bra- 
vades, 

Ce peuple humain, des grands talents épis, 

Qui t'emportait, vainquer aux barricades, 

Comme un trophée, entre 


tris! 


ses bras meur- 


“ Ah!" “that 
was the supreme moment of my existence. 


murmured Chateaubriand, 


There is little left of my greatness, 


| the poet of the people, and Longfellow, 
A letter written by Béranger two months | who, unlike peeved es. ae often tires us 
hi ' : , . | with his depths and hidden meanings, inter-> 
before his friend's death is singularly touch prets with singular clearness and simplicity 
ing: | the world’s noble thoughts. Then we are 
“IT fear that our great man hae not many ey tas ett tien rn. ae 
days to live, yet we can do nothing for him. | charmed with ithe musical lyrics of Poe, 
His death wii be biit the passing of a | ope we morsel ft ae te eee 
shadow; the flame of life has long since ; poet,’ who recalls to us the classic Greeks, 
Q | is dear to all who know him, while-Shake- 
gone “aut. Bow heartireaking is to | speare—but we might go on indefinitely tn 
watch the decay of a genius, His deathbed | our own language ae ss the 
" . » .« | Masterpleces of other countries. yhen a 
is watched by another ruin. The once nation is sufficiently advanced in clviliza- 
radiant Mme. Récamier (now seyenty and } Hen it arises eryasae eo in song. 
a a : Spread the gospel of poetry that we may 
blind) weeps because ehe is powerless to re- | not be punished by our limitations. And 
lieve the sufferings of her illustrious in- | you poor james who have no monk, I 
valid. It seems to me, of all the follies that | as rs aoe {lined to disagree with me 
ortals commit, none is so fatal as the | —if they consider the love of this muse 
we : 1 AmIw ov» | More prevalent than [ have said—let them 
error of outliving ourselves! Am I wrong? only pity me because I have fot more ap- 
Has pen ever traced a sadder picture?— | preciative soquainsencrs. a. tia 
; a c . 
two brilliant belngs who had loved so pas- | Ocean, N. J., Jan. 26, 1900. ; 





Verse by the Celebrated “ Vicar of 
Morwenstow,” Cornwall.* 

In a remarkably attractive and well-edit- 
ed volume appears the collected poems of 
Robert Stephen Hawker, who was for forty 
years Vicar of Morwenstow, a remote and 
solitary parish in Cornwall, and whose 


well-known— 


“By Tre, Pol, and Pen, y6 may know the 
Cornishmen,” 


and the equally familiar, 


And shall Trelawny die? 
There’s twenty thousand Cornishmen 
- Will see the reason why! 


have long been familiar even to those of 
us in America who were ignorant of theig 
author’s name. Those who are victims to 
Eugene Field’s well-known disease—cata- 
logitis—will remember how invariably all 
mention of Mr. Hawker’s volumes of verse 
listed in English catalogues is followed by 
“rare,” “extremely scarce,” or other 
words to that effect, which in part would 
seem to estimate the importance the pres- 
ent volume must a:sume for those lovers of 
Mr. Hawker’s verse who are not fortunate 
enough to posess these volumes in their 
original form. 

Mr. Hawker's first volume appeared in 
1821; the last book to come out in his own 
Mfetime being a collected edition, the first 
®o issued, which bears the date 1879. Mr. 
Hawker also printed many of his poems as 
leafiets for private distribution and sent a 
number to magazipes and other periodicals, 
so that the editor of the present volume 
had considerable difficulty in making a 
complete compilation, as well as in prepar- 
ing his bibliography, which ineludes such 
contributions to periodicals, and the leaf- 
lets, in addition to the seventeen volumes 
which were issued during Mr. Hawker’s 
lifetime, all of which are fully collated. 

Two biographies of the Vicar of Morwen- 
stow have been tesued, one by the Rev. 
Frederick Lee and the second by the Rey. 
§. Baring-Gould, the latter of which, in a 
revised and enlarged edition, is among the 
Winter issues of Methuen & Co. That the 
editor of the present volume, Mr. Alfred 
Wallis, thinks neither quite adequate is 
shown by the following extract from a short 
memoir prefixed by Mr. Wallis to the pres- 
ent volume: 


A biography of this remarkable man, 


whose strong individuality and mental 
powers are impressed indelibly upon his 
poetical works, is a desideratum. His 
poems, it is true, speak for him in a lan- 
guage that is entirely his own, * * * but 
Mr. Hawker’s life history is one that is full 
of interest. * * * As a priest of the 
Church of England he was honest, con- 
scientious, and sincere; as a man, just and 
upright in all his dealings with mankind, 
and as a poet, few writers of our own day 
can equal him. 


Mr. Hawker was born at Plymouth, in 
1998, his father being a doctor who 
afterward took orders and was for many 
years Vicar of Stratton, in North Corn- 
wall. His aunt, Mrs. Hodgson, sent 
him to various schools, the boy be- 
ing at Cheltenham Grammar School when 
at sixteen his first volume of verse, “ Ten- 
drils; by Reuben,” made its appearance. 
From Cheltenham young Hawker went to 
Oxford, and entered Pembroke College in 
1822; but his aunt dying and his father be- 
ing unable to pay nis college expenses, a 
change became necessary. However, his 
difficulties were finally solved by his mar- 
riage to a young woman who was many 
years his senior, but who was well cducat- 
ed, in full sympathy with his ambitions, and 
also posseesed of the necessary means to 
enable him to finish his education. 

During the long vacation of 
Hawker wrote the famous ‘“ Song of the 
Western Men,” known also as the “ Tre- 
lawny Ballad,” while sitting “ under a stag- 
horned oak in Sir Beville Granville’s walk 
in Stowe wood.”’ In 1827 he gained the New- 
digate prize, with the poem of ‘‘ Pompeiil,’”’ 
which, bringing him to the notice of the 
Bishop of Exeter, led to his obtaining the 
living of Morwenstow, after a short curate- 
ship at North Hamerton, in Devonshire. 

Mr. Hawker’s life was a very happy and 
successful one, his first great trouble being 
the death of his wife, in 1863, which, after 
an interval, was followed by a second and 
equally happy marriage. For the poet side 
of his character, Mr. Hawker’s own volume 
best speaks. A few selections, however, 
may be added to show the beauty of his 
verse, which may be roughly divided into 
two classes—those with a strong religious 
feeling, and those which are not only in- 
tensely patriotic, but strongly colored by 
his love for Cornwall. 

But Mr. Hawker fs most interesting as 
the perfect type of the country vicar, 
whose first aim was to do his lifework to 
the best of his ability, in any and all cir- 
cumstances, only devoting himself to verse 
as an occasional relaxation; Mr. Hawker's 
first duty being to the poor of his parish, to 
whom he stood in the relation of friend as 
well as priest: to the burial of the ship- 
wrecked dead, whose came ashore 
so frequently on that wild coast; to help- 
ing the survivors of such wrecks, besides 
fulfilling all the manifold duties of the or- 
dinary clergyman’s life. Mr. Wallis adds: 

Concerning the man himself, there can 
only one opinion. His contemporaries 
agree unanimously in praising his strong 
human sympathies; his beautiful unselfish- 
ness, displayed unconsciously in all his ac- 


tions; his never-failing charity toward all 
who, dead or living, needed his aid; his deep 
devotion to his Master, and his strict ob- 
servance of the line of duty which, in all 
honor and honesty, he had marked out 
early in life for his own guidance, and 
which he followed to the very end. These 
were his traits of personal character; they 


, 


1825 Mr. 


bodies 


*THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT STE- 
PHEN HAWKER, M. A.- Sometime Vicar of 
Morwenstow, Cornwall. Edited from the 
original manuscripts and annotated copies. 
With prefatory notice and b/bliography, by 
Albert Wallis. London and New York: John 
Lane, The Bodley Head. 1899 $2. 


wee Be Ree a 
ue his worth esti 
The book, a volume of nearly 300 pages, is 
well printed and attractively. bound, and 
contains a portrait of Mr. Hawker, as well 
as pictures of the very attractive church 
and vicarage of Morwenstow, the latter of 
which, as well as a comfortable schoolhouse, 
was built from Mr. Hawker’s private means, 
The book will be found of much interest, 
recalling the best wofk of another coun- 
try vicar, Charles Tennyson-Turner, broth- 
er of the late Laureate. 


When Sir Jonathan Trelawny, one.of the 
seven Bis! , Was commiited to the Tower 
the men of Cornwal) arose and marched as 

Alar as Exeter to demand his Hberation. 

THE SONG OF THE WESTERN MEN. 


A good sword and a trusty hand! 
A merry heart and true; 

King James's men shall understand 
What Cornish lads can do! 


* And have they fix'd the where and when? 
And shall Trelawny die? 

Here’s twenty thousand Cornishmen 
Will see the reason why! 


Out spake their Captain brave and bold, 
A merry wight was he; 

“If London Tower was Michael's hold, 
We'll set Trelawny frees! 


and 
ted 


“ We'll cross the Tamar, land to land, 
The Severn is no stay— 

All side by side, and hand to hand, 
And who shall bid us nay? 


. ° . . , = 


“ Trelawny he’s in keep and hold, 
Trelawny he may die, 
But here’s twenty thousand Cornish bold 


fa 


Will see the reason why! 


THE VINE. 
Hemjen! There is in old Morwenna's 
ne, 
(A lonely sanctuary of the Saxon déys, 
Reared by the Severn Sea for prayer end 
praise,) 
Amid the carved work of the roof, a vine; 
Its Beet is where the eastern sunbeams 
fall, 
First in the chancel, then along the wall 
Slowly it travels on, a leafy lire, 

With here and there a cluster and anon 
More and more grapes, until the growth 
hath gone, 
Through arch and 

heed the sign. 
See! at the altar side in steadfast root, 
Mark well the branches, count the Sum- 
mer fruit; 
So let a meek and faithful heart be thine, 
And gather from that tree a parable divine. 


DUTY DONE. 


Wild is the Vale of Tidna; bleak and bare 

The rugged rocks that stand in silence 
there; 

And one small brook, with meek and quiet 
song, 

Glides, like a dream, those nameless banks 
along; 

Yet might these waters if their tales were 
told, 

A doctrine teach—a mystery unfold; 

Far, far away that river's place o* birth, 

*"Mid weeds and waving flowers, its native 
earth; 

Onward it came, and gathering as it passed, 

Grew from a fountain to a stream at last; 

Until, to strength increased, to manhood 
grown, 

It turned the upper and the nether stone! 

A duteous course the faithful water ran, 

The vassal of the mighty master, p.an. 

Their aim achieved—their lowly duty done, 

Thenceforward, on the rushing waters run, 

And, at the last, with patient lapse they 
glide 

To ocean’s shore and mingle with the tide. 

Re this. my soul, a parable to thee, 
Thus make thy courses, and so meet the 

sea! 


aisle. Hearken! and 


SIR BEVILLE—THE GATE oF 


STOWE. 
Arise! and away! for the King and the land; 
Farewell to the couch and the pillow; 
With spear in the rest, and with rein in the 
hand, 
Let us rush on the foe like a billow. 


SONG 


Call the hind from the plow and the herd 
from the fold, 
Bid the wassailer cease from his revel; 
And ride for old Stowe, where the banner’s 
unrolled 
For the cause of King Charles 
Beville. 


and Sir 


Trevanion is up and Godolphin is nigh, 
And Harris of Hayne’s o'er the river: 
From Lundy to Looe, ‘One and All!" 
the cry. 
And the King and Sir Beville forever! 


is 


Ay! by Tre. Pol, and Pen, ye may know the 
Cornishmen, 
'Mid the names and the nobles of Devon: 
But if truth to the King be a signal, why, 
then 


Ye can find out the Granville in heaven. 


Ride! ride! with red spur, there is death In 
delay, 
"Tis a race for dear life with the devil: 
If dark Cromwell prevail, and the King 
must give way. e G 
This earth is no place for Sir Beville. 


So at Stamford he fought, and at Lans- 


down he fell. : 

Rut vain were the visions he cherished: 
For the great Cornish heart that the King 
loved so well f . cs 
In the grave of the Granville it perished. 


Kipline’s Verses. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I write to take exceptions to what Miss 
Irene Carter says in regard to “ Kipling’s 
Verses,’ in your issue of Feb. 10, 1900, and 
I hope you may be able to find space for this 
in your valuable paper. 

First of all, I do not believe that any one 
ean admire Kipling’s verses to a certain 
extent, beeause they are heart poems, and 
the feelings of the heart cannot be diversi- 
fied. TI realize that Kipling is not academic, 
but finding nothing low or vulgar in his 
verses, T fail to see that he is “ extremely 
slangy,”’ although his language may be un- 
authorized. As to Kipling's bombastic pro- 
clivities, can you tell me of anything less 
turgid or freer from vain ostentation than 
his charming littl poem ‘“ Mandalay ’’? 
How many people reading any one’s poems 
onee or twice would feel that they had 
found a friend? How many people, after 
meeting a certain individual once or twice, 
would perceive the friend? I dare say very 
few, for these are sensations that only time 
and contact can bring about. I venture 
that the majority of Kipling’s admirers will 
be found among the mature, the cultured, 
those of the individuate school of criticism, 
rather than with “ schoo) girls and boys” 
whose opinions are as yet unformed. 

Kipling is great and Kipling’s poetry will 


live. J. MACDONALD STONE, 
Worcester, Mass., Feb. 12, 1900, 


“was Melchior Wolmar. 


Prof. Baird's Account of the Life 
and Work of Calvin’s Coadjutor.* 


charges have no basis of fact. On his are 
rival in Genova, Beza procured “ the public 
and solemn recognition of his marriage.” 
In Geneva he met Jean Crespin. The two 
were of about the same age, with similarity 
of ideas. They entertained the idea of es- 


In studying the period in which Theodore | tablishing on the frontiers of France “a 
Beza played so important a part, the read-| great printing establishment from which 


er cannot help but dwell on those cruelties 


books and publications of vartous kinds in 


brought about by religious hatreds. If in | favor of the Gospel might be issued and cir- 


the England, France, and Spain of the fif- 


teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centu- | dom.” 


culated far and near throughout the king- 
This project fell through. There 


ries murders were committed in the name | was another, a more exalted sphere, better 


of God, it is not so certain but that in the 
two last countries mentioned the same bor- 


fitted for Beza. Calvin received Beza with 
delight. “The great reformer had never 


rible crimes would take place to-day. The | forgotten the promising tad, ten years his 
Reformed Church of Geneva, of which Beza | junior, who had studied under the same 


was the champion, has more than one blot 
on its escutcheon. Mildness was by no 
means its predominant trait. 

Theodore Beza's family name was De 


Besze. He sprang from an old Burguodian | Beza. 


stock. He was born in the town of Véze- 
lay in 1519. The De Beszes were a well-‘o- 
do family, having many rich pickings de- 
rived from the Church. 
brought up a Catholic. The turning point 
in Beza’s career was when he was sent to 
a school at Orleans, the master of which 
Beza styled the 
Way when he entered Wolmar’s school the 
15th of December, 1528, “ 
nativity.” 

It is interesting to learn that in the same 
school was another student, Jean Calvin, 
who had come to Orleans to acquire a 
knowledge of Greek. Calvin was ten years 
older than Beza. “ The disparity of their 
ages may have well kept apart the young 
man of twenty-two and the boy of twelve, 
but the elder no less than the younger im- 
bibed the views of their common teacher.” 
After some four years Wolmar left Orleans 
and Beza returned to his home, having be- 
come fairly proficient in Latin and Greek. 
It had been his father’s intention that his 
son should become an. advocate. The lad 
had no liking for the law. “ He began to 
devote a considerable, possibly the greater, 
part of his time to polite letters, and found 
a singular delight in both Greek and Latin 
authors.” His taste ran in the direction of 
poetry. This poetical gift was of great 
value to Beza in his after life. Prof. Baird 
writes something which will be novel to 
many, and it is that ‘“‘ the battle psalm of 
the Huguenots, so well adapted to be sung 
on the charge, as it was so often during 
the course of two centuries, was not from 
the pen of the facile and timid Clement 
Marot, but from the pen of Theodore Beza, 
his more resolute and more convinced col- 
laborator in the preparation of the Hugue- 
not psalter.”’ 

Studying at Orleans, Beza took his degree 
as licentiate in law. Two of Beza's uncles 
were living in Paris. One of them, an abbé, 
was possessed of ample means derived from 
Church benefices. In those days it was not 
necessary for a man to be attached to the 
clergy in order to enjoy ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. Beza could have had a large income 
from the Church had he so willed it. He 
was twenty-four when he went to Paris. 
He tells us that if he had had his own way 
he would have gone to Wolmar, in Ger- 
many. Still declining a professional career, 
he devoted himself to the study of the old 
classical poets. About this time «he con- 
tracted a secret marriage. Prof. Baird 
writes: 

Beza had not taken the first step toward 
becoming a priest. He had never assumed 
the vows that condemn to a life of celi- 
bacy. Yet. in accordance with an abuse 
against which complaints had certainly been 
numerous enough, but which no complaints 
had been potent enough to eradicate, he was 
enjoying, although a layman, the income of 
more than one ecclesiastical foundation. He 
was flattered by the hope of obtaining still 
gre.iter resources of the same kind in fut- 
ure. There were many other favorites of 
fortune that found themselves in a similar 
situation The world was so used to the 
sight of laymen fattening upon the Church's 
pastures that the unthinking were not even 
greatly startled when the intruder was the 
most unfit of men for the discharge of 
sacred functions, possibly as unblushing in 
the immorality of his life as the libertine 
Abbé de Brantéme of a later period. ‘They 
were shocked only when the lay abbot mar- 
ried and shut himself off frem the possi- 
bility of ever becoming a clergyman, 

When Beza was twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine appeared the fruit of his particular 
his ** Juvenilia.”” It was a collec- 
tion of poems dedicated to Wolmar. These 
effusions were in the style of the day. They 
treated of love. Twelve years afterward 
3eza wrote a work of an entirely different 
character, which he also dedicated to Wol- 
mar. This was the of the 
Christian Faith."” 
acter of “ Juvenilia” has always been held 
up to scorn by the opponents of the Refor- 
mation. The author of the volume under 
notice writes: 


In sum it may be safely said that poems 
which were read and admired by the cult- 
ured throughout France would never have 
met with censure or produced controversy 
had it not been that their author, subse- 


studies, 


“ Confessions 


quently to their publication and many years | tain Landon.” 


later than their composition, was converted 
to other and worthier views of life and its 
greater objects. Thev belong to a stage of 
Reza’s life with which he had completely 
broken, when, under the sway of strong 
religious convictions, he turned his steps 
toward Switzerland; and, so far from seek- 
ing a life of quiet and self-indulgence, de- 
liberately renounced a future of ease for 
the prospect of comparative poverty, of con- 
flict, and of peril. 

Tt may have been a violent attack of sick- 
ness which brought about Beza’s conver- 
sion some short time after the publication 
of his “ Juvenilia.”” From that time on he de- 
voted his services to the cause of the Ref- 
ormation. Accompanied by his wife, he 
went to Geneva, and arrived there in 148. 


| The enemies of Beza have declared that it 


a villain un- 
necessary by 
These serious 


was “an enforced flight of 
whipped of justice, rendered 
flagitious crimes committed.” 
*THEODORE BEZA. THE COUNSELLOR OF 
THE FRENCH REFORMATION. 1519-1606. 
By Prof. Henry Martyn Baird. Professor in 
the New York University. New York and 
London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


as his second | of the 


The somewhat free char- } 


} 





teacher and of whose singular brilliancy that 
teacher had never tired of making men- 
tion.” A professorship at the Academy of 
Lausanne was offered and accepted by 
It was in Lausanne that he wrote a 
sacred tragedy, the ttle of which was 
“ Abraham's Sacrifice.” This sacred drama, 
first performed in Lausanne, passed from 


The boy was/ Switzerland to France, and was translated 


into many languages. 

In 14 Beza published his treatise entitled 
“Concerning the Duty of Punishing Here- 
tics by the Civil Magistrate: In Answer to 
the Medley of Martin Rellius and the Sect 
Academics.” On Oct. 27 Michael 
Servetus bad been burned alive at the stake 
on the hill of Champel, at Geneva. Calvin 
had “openly advocated his being put to 
death.” Beza in his treatise upheld John 
Calvin's crvel act. Prof. Baird writes: 

Cruelties in the putting out of the world 
the men of the sixteenth century were, un- 
fortunately, pretty well used. “The estra- 
pade in the neighboring kingdom of France 
had had its host of victims, and the estra- 
pade, ingeniously contrived to prolong the 
tortures of the dying victim by alternately 
lowering him into the flames and hoisting 
him out, in preparation for a new exposure to 
the fire, was, to say the least, quite as 
cruel as the ordinary execution at the stake. 
It was therefore not so much the cruelty 
of the means used to put Servetus to death 
as the inconsistency of the Reformation in 
resorting to violence to suppress heresy 
that shocked many contemporaries, as it 
shocks us. 

Beza’s arguments in favor of thé burning 
of Servetus were derived from a too literal 
reading of both the Old Testament and the 
New, supplemented by the opinions of many 
of the learned divines of his time. Think 
of an opinion of this kind! “ Heretics are 
occasionally to be coerced, even by capital 
punishment.” Prof. 

Most deplorable, indeed. is the error of 
Reza, both because of the ververted view 
he presented of the duty of the Christian 
Church to appeal to the State for aid in 
the confliet with heresv. and because of the 
equally disastrous notion he entertained of 
the dutv of the Christian ruler to punish. 
even with death. the crime of active dissent 
from the Church's tenets. 

As Calvin's coadjutor, Beza became rector 
of the University of Geneva. In 1561 he 
went to France. He took part in the famous 
Colloquy of Poissy. There was an enor- 
mous amount of talk, which ended in noth- 
ing. Then men disputed over the 
symbolism found in all religions, and Beza’s 
disputants were clever in forcing 
Kings, Queens, 


Baird writes: 


as now 


just as 
conclusions as was Reza. 
Princes, and Cardinals were very tricky 
personages in the time of the Reformation. 
Religion and politics have always been com- 
bined. Little good came from all these 
presentations of religions. There was the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1571. Cal- 
vin's death took place in 1564. Beza was 
his successor, In 1565 he made the most no- 
table of his contributions to Biblical science, 
the Greek text of the New Testament. It 
was to Beza, as has been said before. that 
the French are indebted for the translation 
of the Psalms. This work he began in 1551 
and finished it in 1562. 

Up to this date the psalms in the vernacu- 
Jar had been almost uniformly proscribed by 
Church and State. The singing of them by 
the common people wa taken as a sure 
sign of heresy. It is true that there was a 
short neriod in the reign of Francis T. 
when they seemed to be in high favor at 
Court. Charmed by the rhythm, or by the 
music to which thev were sung. the mon- 
arch and the nobles of his suite were 
mleased to adonft certain psalms thelr 
favorite melodies, quite regardless the 
religious. sentiment expressed. 

Edition after edition of these psalms fol- 
lowed. ‘‘No other book of the period, not 
the most fascinating of romances, had such 
a surprising circulation.” What these 
psalms 4id was singularly to advance the 
canse of the Reformation. In that African 
strue@le of to-day.many a man of Dutch 
and French oricir sings these Reza psalms. 
Retween Henry TV. and Beza there always 
was a kindly feeling. Honored for his long 
years of service, Beza ated in 1605. 

A fairly difieult topie has heen treated 
by Prof. Baird in a thoroughly sensibie 
manner, and. certainiv for the first time 
at Yeast hy an American auther. the -laims 
of Theodore Beza, as one of the meet con- 
spicvene characters of the Reformation are 
earefully presented. 
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The Perils of an Heiress.* 


can’t all be Riddles.”’ 
atmosphere of Mr. Richard Henry Sav- 

romance, the title of which is “ Cap- 
There the eplendid Miss 
Hawthorne, who enjoys a “ pygamidical po- 
sition.” Rawdon Clark is the bad man. He 
appreciates what is a “solid Philadelphia 
fortune,”* nd wants to appropriate it. The 
villain is abetted by an American artist, 
“who smears pictures.’’ There is an Itallan 
who joins in the plot. Clark’s object is to 
force the young person from the banks of 


the Schuylkiu to marry him. If is in Rome 
that the action takes place. Capt. Landon 
has left the army suddenly, and has been 
appointed Consul in Rome. Miss Hawthorne 
is taking a drive in a hack outside of the 
eity. She is attacked by brigands. Capt. 
Landon rescues her. Next she slins down 
and dislocates her ankle. It is the Captain 
who picks ner up. Misfortune never comes 
alone. Landon falls ill with the Roman 
fever. The wicked Clark tries his best to 
besmirch the character of the gallant Cap- 
tain, but does not succeed. What is the 
mystery about Capt. Landon is made more 
or less clear. Then he folds the young lady 
of the “‘ pyramidical position’ to his heart, 
and the cenclusion is welcomed. 


*CAPTAIN LANDON. 
ROME. By Richard Henry Savage. 
and New York: Rand, McNallv & Co 
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FEBRUARY 17, 1900. 


TWO PROTESTS. 


I—Against Historical Novels. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Considered from an educational stand- 
point, novels—the best of them—are of lit- 
tle worth. Most of us who read them, read 
for recreation or amusement, that we 
may the ‘latest novel" with our 
“dear society friends.” Can we not edu- 
cate ourselves to the standard where his- 
torical or biographical facts, put before us 
in the pleasing manner, furnish suf- 
ficient mental recreation? Take, for exam- 
ple, Parkman's histories, Washington Irv- 
ing’s ‘‘ Mahomet,” ‘ Conquest of Spain,” 
“ Moorish Chronicles,” and ‘‘ Conquest of 
Granada,” or any of the American States- 
Series, edited by John T. Morse, Jr.; 
Russell Lowell and His Friends,” 
Everett Hale, and ‘“‘ The Life 
John Greenleaf Whittier,” 
Such from the 
which give, at their 
benediction in the of 
duty done and time well spent, 

If from earlier association and training 
in a lighter such books 
fail to interest or give real pleasure to the 
then let least those 
novels Which will do the least harm. 

Reading works of fiction, pure and simple, 
though little thereby, 
can do to a 
We know 
of the 
them 
* historical 
Le Gallienne 


or 


discuss 


most 


men 
“James 
by Edward 
and Letters 
by Pickard 


pleasure 


of 
books, aside 
real they 


close bestow a sense 


literature 


class of 


readers, them at select 


knowledge 
well-balanced 
purely the product 
the truth is not in 
we have the 
tichard 


sick."’ 


we gain 
harm 
that they 
imagination, 
On the other hand, 
novels,”” of which, 
“T'm heartily 


no mind. 
are 


and 


as 
says, 

One of the arguments which your society 
friend will advance in favor of this most 
dangerous of literature is that ‘it 
is an easy way to acquire historical facts.” 
These the people who should especially 
avoid this kind of reading. 
not as familiar with the history of the 
Which the novel treats as he is 
his A B C's should attempt to “sort 
out” facts of history from fiction—the true 
from the false. 


class 


are 
No one who is 
time of 
with 


This sort of novel may be compared to an 

picture with a real back- 
which the product of the im- 
ion being the chief object, its worth 
stimated by the artist assumes undue 
To who recognize the 
and can that it Is the ar- 
tist’s ideal that is out of proportion, no real 
harm is done except the momentary shock 
to the at the lack of symmetry in 
the whole. But the real danger 
is to from lack of familiarity 
fail to recognize the background, and, tak- 
the imaginative product as the stand- 
in comparison the true details of the 
picture sink into insignificance, and a last- 
ing wrong impression of the work as a 
whole is produced, : 

So with the historical novels. To those 
who are thoroughly familiar with the his- 
torical facts harm is the 
temporary mental friction singlar 
mixture of fact and fiction. But to those 
not thoroughly conversant with the his- 
tory, the unembellished true statements 
fall into insignificance beside the beautiful 
portrait of the chief element of the novel, 
which only existed in the mind of the au- 
thor, and distorted truths or absolutely fic- 
titious statements will be accepted and re- 
membered ‘facts of history.” 

Take for examples “Hugh Wynne,” 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, and ‘" The 
the Mighty,’ by Gilbert Parker, 
examples of their kind—but oh, 
kini! The former, even as a work of fic- 
tioa, has only the redeeming characters of 
“Jack"’ and “Hugh” to commend itself 
to us. What a character of American wo- 
manhood Darthea is to set before the 
young ladies and girls of our country as a 
type of woman whose reward is a good 
husband and happy home! Would we like 
our daughters, our sisters, our wives to be 
of the “* stamp” of Darthea? And would 
we expect them to be rewarded for such 
conduct by a happy home and good hus- 
band? I think not. And we will trust 
to the good judgment of the American peo- 
ple that the “ Quaker type,”’ as set forth 
in his Mr. and Mrs. Wynne, will not live 
long in the memory of his readers, Mrs. 
Wynne, while a “ good mother ”’ was a poor 
Quaker. And Mr. Wynne falls far short of 
the type of Quaker as I have known him, 
or as Whittier describes him in ‘“* The Quak- 
er of the Olden Time.” 


But to return, for I did not mean 
comment on “ Hugh Wynne” only as a 
historical novel. Does it not seem al- 
most like sacrilege to have Washington 
and Wolfe, whom we have learned to love 
and admire, taking part in scenes which 
never occurred, and words quoted verbatim 
which they never uttered? Let us look at 
a few of the absurd historical facts (?) we 
gain by reading these two books: That André 
(a true Englishman in every sense) was a 
traitor at heart or a coward in allowing a 
known “ rebel spy” to escape; that Wash- 
ington’s chief consideration in commission- 
ing officers or advancing their rank was 
a financial one—we would hate to believe 
this of Washington; that the men who 
rendered the greatest service to this coun- 
try in its fight for freedom were Washing- 
ton, “Jack’’ Hamilton, Hugh Wynne, and 
Wayne; that the war between the British 
colonies and France was brought on in re- 
venge for the failure of a certain gentleman 
to deliver to an adventuress of the French 
Court—who practically ruled the throne— 
certain compromising papers which were 
in his possession. 

What a wonderful conglomeration of 
stuff! And yet these are only a few of 
the many historical facts (7) which may be 
acquired in this “easy way.” And this 
sort of lMterature {is on the increase. 
Where will it end? 
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Is there again a time 


THE NEW YORK 


coming when it will be as difficult to sepa- 
rate the facts of history from flights of 
the imagination or myths of the time as it 
was in the records of ancient Greece? 

It is said that we are returning to many 
of the traits, customs, and of our 
ancestors. Let us hope that the increase of 
“historical novels” is not an inditation 
of a like retrogression in literature. 

Let us also hope that that most rational 
physician in this day of rational medicine, 
and a man of undcubted literary ability, Dr. 
8S. Weir Mitchell, will not again find it 
necessary to resort to that placebo of lit- 
erature, the historical novel, to relieve the 
popular clamor, AN ICONOCLAST. 

Lansingburg, N. Y., Jan. 10, 1900. 
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| I.—Against Mr. Garland’s Pictures 


of Western Farm Life. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Will allow a Western wife 
to enter a word of protest the 
pictures of life on a Western farm drawn by 
Hamlin Garland? I have read a 
many of them, nor do 1 wish to do so, but I 
have of them and of the 
stories in your columns 
of other 
they produce 
farm life is 
“ dreary his own 
drudging life of 
utter des 
quotations from 
reviewers who 
the subject in 
the Prairie,” 


you farmer's 


against 
great 


not 


enough 
his 


read 
views of 
in the columns 
know the effect 
whom Western 
** Depressing," 
ries,"’ “ the 


re- 
and 

to 
on to 
unfamiliar. 
pral- 
the 


magazines 
those 


as 
slaving, 
‘ the 
few 
written by 
whatever of 
Life 


wife,”’ 
&e, 
of these 
know nothing 
question. In 
Mr. Garland, 


are a some 


review 


* Boy on 


pair of it | 


| 


I think, represents himself in | 


the boy Lincoln, who paid the penalty for a | 


day’s pleasure by days of “ headache, nau- 
sea, and misery,’ (I have not the sketches 
at hand to refer to, but that is about what 


he says.) I think it must have grown with 


his growth, and resulted in a sort of men- | 
take a | 


tal sick 
distorted 


headache that makes him 
and jaundiced view of as it 
His stories may be true to 
his point of view, but they are not 
sentative of life on a Western farm—even 
a Western farm with a mortgage on it. 
Let me quote the words of a writer in The 
Outlook on the Northern farm, which, sn 
this means the Western farm: 
“For women as well as men the farm gives 
the training in self-reliance and_ self-re- 
spect upon which the development of 
mocracy rests. Nowhere else have I found 
conditions so hopeful. There are hardships 
due to debt, low prices, excessive 
rates, &c., but the forces hat 
affect the character of the people 
a wonderful degree working together 


life 


case, also 


de- 


deeply 


Those arethe views of anunprejudiced cut- 
My own views are those of a twenty 
I live in 


sider. 
years’ experience from the inside. 


| what is probably the most cosmopolitan of 


States, andI have seen farmers and farmers’ 
wives from every Western State, and in not 
one case have I seen the unhappiness depict- 
ed by Mr. Garland, and I believe if he would 
tell the story exactly he knows it, he 
wouid say the same, but of course the story 
of quiet every-day happiness would not sell 
as do his harrowing taies in which his East- 
As for the prairies be- 
ing dreary,” I wish you could find one 
prairie dweller “to the manner born” who 
would agree to that epithet being applied 
to them. And one view of a sunrise on a 
prairie would convince the most skeptical 
that that adjective was the last to be ap- 
plicable. I am not the only farmer's wife 
who objects to the false position we are 
made to assume in such stories as I refer to, 
I have heard other intelligent women ex- 
press their indignation thereat in no meas- 
ured terms. I have no doubt Western farm- 
ers would do the same only they do not 
take the trouble to read them. The Amer- 
jean Agriculturist has gathered some sta- 
tistics about farmers’ boys in college which 
I wish I could quote entire, but one item L 
will quote: ‘“ Leaving out some large city 
colleges, the total number of students is 
2,000, of which 21,000 are from farmers’ 
homes or a percentage of 40.2. This per- 
centage varies in different sections, being 
only 29.1 in New England and 45.8 in the 
Far West.” “In no other nation will such 
a condition be found. It is a wonderful trib- 
ute to the general intelligence of our Amer- 
ican farmers’ families, and to the high 
hopes and deep aspirations of their sons 
and daughters.” This does not look as 
though the homes from which those boys 
come, and the girls are certainly not be- 
hind them, are homes of “utter despair,” 
“dreariness,’’ and “ depression.” 

I know from my own observation that 
farmers’ daughters come home from col- 
lege, take up again the life that is repre- 
sented as a life of slavish drudgery, and 
are certainly ag happy as the average wife 
and mother in cities and towns. Perhaps 
you will think a plain farmer's wife is very 
presuming thus to criticise a popular auth- 
or and his reviewers, but it seems to me 
that we have posed long enough as victims 
of a hard fate and claimants of the pity and 
sympathy of you folk in the East, and it is 
about time some one called a halt, and I 
thought I would try, though I know I am 
not able to do the subject justice. I will 


conclude my letter in the words of the same 
writer I have already quoted; “ From the 
beginning the American farm has been the 
stronghold of the forces making for Amer- 
ican freedom, and its position is to-day be- 
ing further strengthened for the struggle of 
the future.” 
MRS. ELEANOR K. HOWELL. 
Coats, Kan., Feb, 10, 1900, 
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Quenched Is the lamp, ev’n in its Sree. dear, 
We miss the light: we would not have him here; 
No carping littlenesses lift their head 

Where he is, ’mid the great unjealous dead. 
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Blok’s History of the Dutch.* 


Prof. Blok, in the preface to the second 
Netherlands,” hepe 
that it ‘‘ may meet the same kind reception 
a6 the first." There reason to be- 
lieve that this hope will be realized and that 
the expectation first volume 
will not be disappointed. Seldom has 
imprint of the Knickerbocker Press 
put upon a work more 
respects than 
The first part, 
communities 
to the 


modestly 


expresses a 
is every 


raised by the 
the 
been 
satisfactory in all 
this 

tracing the 
composing 
rise and 


infaney 
the 
power 


of the 
Netherlands 


down cf the ducal 


house of Hainaut, and the opening years of | 


the fifteenth century, left 
his appetite whetted for a 
the same feast. The full stores of material 
which the author had to from 
his Chair of Dutch History in the Univer- 
sity of Leyden have yielded a result of 
great value to the student and of engrossing 
interest to the lay reader. 

That virile race that lived on the border 
of the North Sea from Frieslaad to Flan- 
ders has been biessed by having as its his- 
men of unusual ability, which is 
only another way of noting the 
well-known principle that vonstrains rivers 
to flow near The velume in 
hand takes up the story the gradual 
centralization of Burgundian power, com- 
mencing, in the first chapter, with the ro- 
mantic and dramatic story ef the troubled 
reign of the Countess Jacqueline, duughter 
of William VI., last Duke of Hainaut. From 
the tifne that unfortunate Princess“assumed 
the Government of the States that had 
owned her father’s sway, the encroachment 
of the Burgundian was constant and at last 
overwhelming. The shrewdness, bravery, 
and persistence of Jacqueline, coupled with 
her misfortunes, have made 
heroine for centuries. 

The narrative follows the successive sur- 
render of independent principalities, the 
conquest of Guelders, of Utrecht, and of 
Friesland; the stirring kaleidoscopic years 
when the segregated States of Northern 
Europe were shaping under the steady im- 
pulse of an imperial destiny into the realm 
that acknowledged Charles V. and Philip II. 
as its overlords. Only liege resisted suc- 
cessfully the power of the invader and the 
craft of the intriguer. 

It is more than forty years since John 
Lothrop Motley harvested from these same 
fields. Prof. Blok elaborates what to 
Motley was mere prefatory material, and 
even where the earlier and the later writer 
have traversed the same ground, the pur- 
and results of each are distinct. It 
is as though a geologist and botanist, or 
an expert in wheat and a landscape painter, 
had in turn g6urveyed the same acres. 
Motley looked for the beginnings of that 
spirit of liberty which finally culminated 
in the Dutch Republic. He traced the paths 
of liberty and deplored the obstacles over 


which the States of the Netherlands ap- 
proached their elevation to power. The 
later writer devotes his attention to those 
Causes and the successive steps by which 
one after another of the provinces was ab- 
sorbed into the Burgundian body, and is 
particularly attentive to the social, ecclesi- 
astical, and commercial! conditions of the 
people under its Princes. 

When the consolidation of States under an 
imperial Government was completed certain 
reforms were made possible, ‘in universal 
government, finance, justice, and lawgiv- 
ing.” ‘The ancient legal customs were 
studied, old papers, and traditions handed 
down by word of month were put into a 
permanent form, even though there was 


the reader with 
continuation of 


has access 


torians 
perhaps 


large cities, 


of 


her a favorite 


pose 


a disinclination to trust any of the ancient” 


documents in Brussels. This codification 
was often affected by the Roman law, 
which the Netherland jurists of the six- 
teenth century had learned from the uni- 
versities. Legal science in the Netherlands 
dates fiom these times; * * * the admir- 
able criminal ‘ ordinances’ of 1570 all orig- 
inated in this school and form a creditable 
monument to Netherland learning.” 

The rise and eminence of art, letters, and 
science, under the “ fostering prosperity of 
the Netherland cities,” and “ the brilliancy 
of the Burgundian Court,” form the last 
and not the least interesting chapter in 
this work. 

Throughout its four hundred pages the 
translator, Ruth Putnam, has proved her- 
self fully equal to accomplishing alone the 
labor which in the previous volume she di- 
vided with Oscar Bierstadt. In style and 
clarity of expression the translation is ad- 
mirable. The Messrs. Putnam’s Sone have 


*THH HISTORY OF THE PEOP OF THD 
NETHERLANDS. By Prof. Petrus J. Blok. 
Translated by Ruth Putnam, New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
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added to the excellent typography of 
work a useful genealogical table of 
sovereign houses of Holland, Flanders, 
&ec., and a good map of those 
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The Writers of Young France.* 
sa 
calls a 
James 
the 
James, ‘‘ wa 


re- 
by Mr. 
“What 
Mr. 


the 


book, with its curious pretensions, 


entence written long ago 


about Charles Baudelaire. 


poet wished, doubtless,"" said 
to 
the reader really sees 


is a gentleman in a painful-looking posture, 


to seem be always in 


poetic attitude: what 


staring very hard at a mass of things from 


which, 
heads."’ 


more intelligently, we avert 
Mr. Thompson has not only undee 
niable talent as a writer 
of desirable 
the interesting men of whom he writes: his 
true 


scent 


our 


but a considerabla 


store information concerning 


however, lies in his 


trivial, 


genius, 
for the vulgar, and 
side of his subject. His process is the oppo- 
site of gilding refined gold. What he is try- 
ing for, he says, is to show us in their habit 
as they live, or did live, the men of Young 
France—‘' Verlaine hobbling his café in 
the Boul’ Mich’, Mallarmé jogging by in his 
donkey cart, Eekhoud fond ing his rabbit, or 
it may be Signoret, impossibly young, prom- 
enading his pale soul in the Autumnal yal- 
leys of Versailles... What he really shows 
us is in the main his own rather supesficial 
conception ot their work, especially of its 
more corrupt aspects, supplemented by ab- 
solutely commonplace and unimportant per- 
sonal details that 


unerring 
repellant 


to 


have not even the virtue 
of carrying conviction to the mind of the 
reader. How can.we believe so innocent a 
that Maeterlinck wears a hat 
small and round” when Mr. 
Thompson solemnly assures us in the same 
breath that he gets into a tramecar “ think- 
ing of his soul.’ 
the 
has 


Statement 
“ pitifully 


Concerning 
Thompson 
ions, 


aristocracy of souls, 
certain well-defined opin- 

literature, he .says, is 
largely an expression of the peasant soul— 
“these educated who go shrink- 
ingly, like trained dogs, through the novels 
of Mr. Howells; these timid folk that ex- 
pose their arid little souls to Miss Wilkins; 
these scented and soapy figures that leap 
through the paper hoops of ‘ society’ fiction 
—they are all proletarians. They belong 
to the race of the labor-loosened knees and 
the crooked hands. American literature is 
the creation and expression of the gray 
race." “There are two races of.men,” he 
further reflects; “and the one is beauti- 
ful, luxurious, heroic, cruel, ravished by the 
splendid banality of life; the other is gray, 
patient, drowsy, dutiful, the race of pitiful 
men.” In order, we suppose, to establish 
his claim to belong to the former race and 
show himself ‘‘ravished by the splendid 
banality of life,"’ he writes trickily of re- 
ligion, love, and art with an air of insincere 
profanity that is entirely his own and quite 
beyond the achievement of the growsy, gray 
men who are of his country, if not of his 
class, His favorite words and phrases in 
themselves indicate an intellectual eleva- 
tion not to be appreciated by the ordinary 
mind. ** Quotidien,”” “ vagrom,"’ “ secular 
eyes," “etiolate,”” ' caduque,” “ zygomatic 
s,"" “cerebral men,” “ riant women " 


Mr. 


American 


peasants, 


muscles, 
—these are the symbols of an aristocratic 
style, made more piquant and vivid by the 
use of the flexible French idiom literally 
translated. Mr. Thompson is not, however 
all style, splendor, and banality. We come 
unexpectedly upon areas of pure sanity in 
his work and tpon passages, some of thei 
translations, some of them appreciations 
of singular charm and beauty. The litt! 
study of the minor poet Francis Jamme> 
is thoroughly delightful, and that of Jules 
Renard has humor, sprightliness, grace, 
delicacy, everything but simplicity. He 
also points the way to brief excursions inte 
modern French literature that will make 5 
joyous holiday for those who take them 
It is in his most ambitious moments thu 
he is most discouraging. His Verlaine, for 
example, is a hideously repulsive travesty 
of the pathetic and far from ignoble figure 
that appears to us across the pages of 
George Moore. Nothing in the chapter in 
dicates the complicated processes of that 
poetic intelligence save a couple of stanzas 
quoted from the small division of his verse 
that is “strewn on the crisp winds of the 
morning, smelling of mint and of thyme." 

‘As an effort at being fundamentally un- 
American, Mr. Thompson's book fs triumph- 
antly successful, but we shall hope that 
after he is better adjusted to his artificial 
atmosphere he will be able to spare more 
time for the development of his worthier 
talents and do some one little book that 
is worth the doing—a feat of which we be- 
lieve him entirely capable. The illustra- 
tions of the present book are chiefly por- 
traits of the men “ appreciated,” and some 
of them are admirable. Mrv Sterner’s draw- 
ing of Stuart Merrill shows on uncharacter- 
istic version of his ordinarily gentle and 
mannerly art that is new to us. 


*FRENCH PORTRAIIS. Being Appreciations of 
the Writers of Young France. By Vance 
Thompson. Boston: Richard Badger & Co, 
1000. Price, $2.50. 

















Questions and Answers. 


Readers are reminded of the necessity for in- 
closing their full names and addresses with let- 
ters intended for ‘this department of THE NEW 
York Times SATURDAY REVIEW. Our mails 
are now heavily freighted with ‘‘ questions and 
answers."’ We are glad to get them, and shall 
welcome all that our readers are pleased to send— 
all, that is, that are not trivial. 





Fred M. Fortes, 209 Bowery, New York City: 
‘* Kindly tell me something about George Al- 
fred Henty, the English author, and also some 
of his latest books."’ 

He was born at Trumpington, Cambridge, 
Dec. 8, 1832, and was educated at West- 
minster and at Caius College, Cambridge. 
For some years he wae connected with the 
army in the Pur-.eyor’s Department, later 
was engaged in mining operations in Italy, 
and in 1855 became —— correspendent of 
The London Standard. He was through the 
Austro-Italian, Franco-German, and Turco- 
Servian wars, the Abyssinian and Ashanti 
expeditions, was with Garibaldi in the Ty- 
rol, &c. He has written many popular 
novels, and aboltit 100 books for boys, with 
whom he is a special favorite. Among his 
recent books are the following: “ The 
Queen’s Cup, Appleton, 50 cents; “At 
Aboukir and Acre,"’ Scribner, $1.50; ** Both 
Sides of the Border,”’ Scribner, $1.50; “ Jack 
Archer,” Scribner, $1; “‘ Under Wellington's 
Command,” Seribner, $1.50; ‘‘ Won By the 
Sword,” Scribner, $1.50; “Among Malay 
Pirates,” Burt, $1; “ Brahmin's Treasure,” 
Lippincott, $1.50; ‘‘ Friends, Though Di- 
vided,” Burt, $1; ‘‘ No Surrender,”’ Scribner, 
$1.50; “One of the Twenty-eighth,”’ Burt, 
$1; ‘*Out on the Pampas,” Burt, $1; “A 
Rodving Commission," Scribner, $1.50; 
“ Sturdy and Strong.’ Burt, $1; ‘ The Young 
Franc-tireurs,” Burt, $1; ‘‘ The Young Mid- 
shipman,” Burt, $1. With G. M. Fenn he 
has written “New Book of Stories for 
Beys,” Dutton, $1.50. 








B. C. Robertson, Riverton, N. J.: ‘* Will 
inform me of the origin of the quotation, 
tween the devil and the deep sea’ 7?" 

It is an equivalent for the old classic say- 
ing ‘‘ betwen Secylla and Charybdis. it was 
used by Col. Munro in his ** Expedition with 


you 
* Be- 











Mackay’s Regiment,” 1687. In an engage- 
ment at Werben, between the forces of 


Gustavus Adolphus and the Au&strians, Mun- 
ro, serving on the Swedish side, found his 
men exposed to the fire of Swedish gunners 
who had not given their pieces the proper 
elevation. In his own phrase, they were 
“betwixt the devil and the deep sea.” 


Mrs. W. A. Ashly, Richmond, Va.: “ What is 
the origin of ‘O. K."?"" 
This popular American abbreviation, 


meaning “ All right,"’ goes back to Andrew 
Jackson's days. When he was Judge of the 
Nashville Court it is said that many of the 
documents were indorsed * O. R.,”’ meaning 


“ Order recorded.”” During the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1828 Jackson's supposed 
illiteracy was the stock in trade of his 


Whig opponents. Seba Smith, the humorist, 
in his ‘‘ Major Jack Downing" papers, 
started the story that Jackson indorsed his 
papers ‘QO. K.,’" under the impression that 
they formed the initials of ‘ Oll Korrect.” 
The Democrats did not deny the charge, 
and adopted the letters ““O. K.”" ae a sort 
of party cry, and fastened them on their 
banners. 









Dr. E. S. Lamdin, 126 North Broadway, Balti 
more, Md. “IT recently bought a book called 
*Droll St * said to be a translation of 





* Contes Drolatiques,’ by Balzac. It is issued by 
a reputable London publishing house and it con- 
tains illustrations by Gustave Doré that are evi- 
dently authentic, but In none of the bibliographies 
of Ba ‘s works 








Zac ean I find the slightest ref- 
erence to it."’ . 

The book fis Balzac’s. It first appeared in 
Paris in 1832, 

Miss Elsie Rothfeld: Where can I find a re 
view of ‘*The Jessamy Bride,’ by F, Frank/éort 
Moore? 

A review of “The Jessamy Bride” was 


printed in.-Tur New York Times SaturDAY 
REVIEW of June 5, 1897. We have one copy, 
which we shall be glad to send upon receipt 
of address, 

































Kelwin Gray, WLouisv'lle Ky ‘Will you 
kindly let your readers know in a future leading | 
art in THE SATURDAY REVIE what be- | 
tom: f the vast number of books received by 
hewspapers and weekly journal for review? | 
Also, how extracts are made from books and 
periodicals; are they clipped, or copied out for 
the inter? As compos : will not accept any- | 
thi written on both sides of the paper how 
does a lit ry editor reprint both sides of a 
book or magazine page he wishes to quote And 
if he uses a second copy do the publishers of the | 
book or magazine furnish it gratis_as they do the | 
first I trust you won't consider these questions 
imp nt r they are ones that have often | 
been usked by men and women (of each other) 
who are inte ted In literary matters, but who | 
have ne oiled their fingers with printers’ ink | 
Let me thank you f publishing a weekly sup- 
plement that is appreciated in even so dark and | 
bloody a Stat Kentucky,”’ i 

Our correspondent’s request implies a 
laudable desire to enlarge his store of } 





knowledge. Many of these books—and they 
number close (00 volumes a year in the 
office of Tue SaturDAY Review—find their 
way, eventually, into the second-hand book 





stores. They are seldom cut. Extracts are 
usually copied—sometimes with a pen and | 
sometimes with a typewriter. In the case | 


of periodicals and advance sheets of books, 
the typesetting can often be done from the | 
printed pages, Here an exception is made | 
in the matter of copy on one side only, the 
printer being instructed to turn over the 
sheet and continie composition on the back. 









































7.8 Elmhurst, N. ¥ ‘Where can I get 
a book written by Mr, Grady on the civil war?"’ | 
H. C. Hodgins & Co., Atlanta, Ga., pub- 
lish, at & the “ Life and Labors of H. W 

Grady; His Speeches, Writings,” &c. 

A. L. Sar it, Medford, Mass.: ‘' The lines be- 
ginning, * e are number of us creep into 
this we » eat and sleep,’ &c., which Joshua 
W. Crosby 32 West Twelfth Street, New York 
City, asked for, were attributed to e V : 
in his ‘ Household Library of Poetry and Song.’ 

** Writer,’’ New York City: ‘‘ Can you give me 
the name ! ldr-ss of a reliable literary agent 
or ‘middleman’ ?”' 

Paul R. Reynolds, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. and the Author Agency, Townsend 
Bui ding, Broadway and Twenty-fifth Street. 

Michael Harvey 30 M t, New | 
York City: Who wro ntaining 
this sta : 

Der 1 le Ritter Hugo 
Ve Schbwillensaufenstein 
Rode out mit spheer and helmet 
Und he coom to de pa of de Rhine, 

Charles Follen Adams, (‘' Yacob Strauss. 

HW. Car Blanchard, Baddeck, Nova Scotia: 
** Please ve me a sketch of H. G. Wells."' 

He was bern in Bromley, Kent, Sept. 21, 
1866. He was educated privately and at the 
Royal College of Science. Publications: 
“Select Conversations With an Uncle,” 


1895; ‘The Time Machine,” 1895; “ The 
Stolen Bacillus, and Other Stories,” 1895; 
“The Wonderful! Visit,” 1895; ‘ The Island 
of Dr. Moreau,” 1896; “The Wheels of 
Chance,” 1896; “The Plattner Story, and 
Others,” 1897; “Certain Personal Matters,” 
(essays,) 1897; ‘The Invisible Man,” 1897; 
“The War of the Words,” 1898; “* When 
the Sleeper Wakes,” 1899; ‘‘ Tales of Space 
and Time,” 1899; “ Love and Mr. Lewis- 
ham,”’ 1900. 2 








U. S. Jarvis, Loug Lake, N. Y.: ‘‘ Some time 
ago ‘ Poetry Reader’ asked for a poem beginning 
thus: 

Do you remember that bright sunny morn, 
So long ago, when you and I first met? 

You may remember, sweetheart, that the corn 
Was yellow, and the mignonette 

Upon your breast was clinging still with dew. 
This poem was first published in the * Scottish 
Nights,’ and afterward in the ‘Album of the 
Scottish Poets.’ The author is William Cockburn 
Johnstone, in whose * Poetic icles’ the poem 
is also published, and may be had from ‘ The 
Seottish Labor Soctety of Glasgow.’ "’ 








Laura P. Smith, Warren, Ohio: ‘' Where can 1 
find these lines, quoted in Stedman's * Nature 
and Elements of Poetry’ ? 

Then the oars of Ithaca dip £0 
Silently into the sea ji 
That they wake not sad Calypso, 
And the hero wanders free?’ &c 
They are from the second stanza of Mor- 


timer Collins’s ‘The Ivory Gate,” given by 





Stedman in his “ Victorian Anthology.” 
Page 316. 
“FP. C. T.." Salisbury, N. C.: “* Where can I 


obtain Mrs. Oliphant’s * Beleaguered City’ ? 

It can probably be obtained through the 
Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, who 
published it in England in 1889, at 3s. 62, 





Wanted and to Exchange. 

It is still necessary to remfnd readers who 
eend letters for this department of THe SAT- 
URDAY Review that their full names and ad- 
dresses should be given. We are pleased to note 
the wide interest taken in the department and 
are glad always to receive our readers’ letters, 
but their contributions should be bricf and should 
deal with books of value and interest. Most let- 
ters do this already, but some do not. 


John Stumer, 44 North Pearl Street, Albany, 


N. Y.: ‘I have for sale cheap a complete set of 
The Official Gazette of the United States Patent 


Oflice."’ 

John” Beet, 1,289 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: ** 1 will exchange bound volumes of —Lon- 
don Pictorial World and Mlustrated London News, 
1882 and 1883, first-class condition, for bound 
volumes of Review of Reviews, Literary Digest, 
Public Opinion, or similar publications.’ 


. H. S.,"" Post Office Box 1,915, New York 
City: ‘‘I have ‘French Revolution,’ two vol- 
umes, new, by Carlyle, which I will exchange for 
any books of Charles Dickens, such as ‘ The Vil- 
lage Coquette,’ 1836; ‘ David Copperfield,’ 1850, 
or *‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ or any others of Dick- 
ens."’ 

Callicot, 142 Elm Street, Albany, 
‘I want Part III. of the ‘ Promptorium 
lorum,’ edited by Albert Way; 
Camden Society, London, 1865." 


Cc, Be, ‘Bet 
Parvu- 
published by the 





J. C. Parsons, 821 State Street, Brooklyn, N 






Y.: ‘'I wish to purchase a copy of ‘The Wil- 
derness,’ a novel by Dr. Bird of Philadelphia, 
published about 1829. Please state price, or I 





will exchange for a copy of ‘ TI 
Hiltzhe'mer of Philadelphia.’ "' 


1e Diary of Jacob 





J. M. Raymond, 138 Fulton Street, New York 
City: ‘IT will sell Audubon’s original edition of 
‘ Quadrupeds,’ two volumes, plates, three vol- 
umes, text; also Audubon's ‘ Birds,’ one volume 
plates and five volumes text, all bound in Rus- 
Sian calf.’ 

—- . 
I. Gaddis, 868 Columbus Avenue, New York 


City: ‘I have a book, ‘ Quakerism, Not Chris- 
tlinity; or Reasons for Renouncing, &e., by 
Samuel H. Cox, D, D., 1833 Will exchange for 
anything relating to the theatre before 1870."’ 





George J. Cook, 487 Broadway, New York City: 
“T have for sale the following books: ‘ Niles’s 
Weekly Register,’ twelve volumes, Nos, 38 to 


MM) complete, from September, 
1836, published in Baltimore, givin 
record of political affairs during years 
the Administration of President Jackson, 
in half ealf; ‘The Rebellion Record,’ 
I. to XI, and supplement mplete, bound in 
calf; * Doeun ry History of New York,’ 
volumes; Ireland's ‘ Records of the New 
Stage,’ two volumes, octavo, in half calf. 
in fine condition."’ 


1830, to September, 
a complete 
of 
















John N. Baylor, Brandywine Post Office, Caro- 
line County, Va.: ‘I the following books 
it what they cost me: ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ 

































Philadelphia, 1858, three volumes, cloth $3; 
another edition of Scott's ‘ Napoleon,’ 1840, three 
volume teel engraving of Napoleon, $4.50; 
Shakespeare's ‘ Dramatic Works,’ Harper's edi- 
tion, ty volumes, cloth, $4; Byron's ‘ Poetical 
Works,’ Philadelphia, Porter & Coates, illus 
trated, cloth, $38; Byron's ‘ Works,’ Boston, 1854, 
handsome calf, . ld Mining on the Yukon 
River,’ just publi d, cloth. $2; Henning’s ‘ Ele- 
mentary Lessons on the Violin,” Boston, Elias 
Howe, $1."" 

1. M. Lovely, St. Thomas's College 
dD. ¢.: ‘1 would like to obtain a 
copy of Bartlett's ‘ Familiar Quotations.’ "’ 

Appeals to Readers. 

B. Griffen, 105 Westervelt Avenue, Plainfield, 
N. J.: ‘' Will some one kindly ¢ me the title 
of a eollection of short stories 1 which ‘ One 
Story Is Good Till Another Is Told’ appears? 
Also, the name of the publisher of the collec- 
tlon? 

lL, Benlow, Greensborough, N, ¢.: ‘I am anx- 


is to find a poem called ‘ To the Unattainable,’ 
































be ning: 
“§ De how many the songs I sing to yon, 
Woven of eam staffs, pleasure, and pain. 
All the songs of my life I gz to you, 
And you hear and answer again.’ 

‘Is it by Nesbit, and where can it be found? 
Can any one tell me where I can secure a trans- 
lation of Camoen's ‘ Sweetest Eyes Were Bver 
Seen’ ?” 

Miss Mary Gra r, 140 West Eleventh Street, 
New York City: ‘‘ Dr, van Dyke, in a sermon 
preached Dec. 3 1890, used the following quota- 
tion, which, he said, was from J. R. Lowell. I 


annot find it in his works: ‘1 find great comfort 










in my trust in God, but I fancy sometimes that 
He must be greatly amused at some of our acts. 
However, I am convinced that He would not let 
us handle the matchbox so carelessly if He did 
not know that the framework of the universe is 
fire-proof.’ "’ 

Miss Belle Fowler, 241 West Twenty-third 
Street w York City: ‘‘In which of Mrs. 
Cha s works do the following lines occur: 

rhe Master's work may ma eary feet, 
But it leaves the spirit glad’? 

The Rev. William H, Walker, Jr., Treadwell, 

N. Y.: ‘*‘ How can I secure the poem that relates 


the story of how a famous violinist played charm- 
ing musie after all the strir but one upon his 
instrument had been broken? 






.’ Box 97 Elmhurst, N. ¥.: ‘* Will you 


or ae ae 
kindly tell me where I can obtain the vocal 
plece of music, ‘‘ The Faded Coat of Blue,’ also 


the book ‘ Little Jaky '? The book is a true story 
of a blind boy who came from Germany."’ 


676 Quincy Street, 


William Walcher, Brooklyn, 


N. Y.: ‘' I would hke to find a poem containing 
ther lines: 
“** A chieftain to the Highlands bound 


Cries ‘‘ Boatman, do not tarry, 
And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row me o'er the ferry’? 





Kate Sanborn Willing to Give Argu- 
ments, but Not Brains, Too.* 


* To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

After recovering somewhat from the shoek 
of finding myself a “ storm centre" I expe- 
rience pleasurable sensations. It is some 
years since I have received such marked 
attention from men. Nothing is so encour- 
aging as intelligent criticism, but the criti- 
cism of -blunders which exist only in the 
imagination of the critic, inquiries grounded 
on vacuity of thought, and startled excla- 
mations of astonishment—these are not suf- 
ficient helpfully to reveal the complainant’s 
complaint. My carefully prepared ‘ist of 
women (supposably witty) was taken from 
my volume on the “ Wit of Women,” and 
every name has been fortified by quotations 
proving their claim to the honor. This list 
has received most eccentric attention. One 
person wonders that Miss Holley was ig- 
nored. His amazement is unnecessary. In 
fact, she was given the place of honor, as 
the only professedly humorous woman I 
happened to recall, Another smiles indul- 
gently at my placing Charlotte Bronté rext 
Mrs. Barrows, No mention was made of 
Miss Bront# or the gloom of the old Ha- 
worth churchyard. When this error was 
noticed the author of it replied in an airy 
and patronizing manner, more manner than 
manners, that he did not have the names hy 
him, but he would substitute the name of 
George Eliot, who would do just as well, 
and we would “ go on as if nothing had hap- 
pened."’ Continuing, then, as if nothing had 
happened, I advance the novel theorythat an 
alphabetical arrangement of names must be 
orderly, and has not been considered until 
now a test of critical acumen or skill in lit- 
erary grouping. Lincoln and Landon (Eli) 
would appear under the same letter, if thus 
agsorted, as American humorists A dircet- 
ory might as fairly be accused where Abou- 
ben-Adhem’s name would not lead all the 
rest, but would be preceded by that of 
Aaron Aarons. As for the humor of Mrs. 
Barrows, those who have not read her mer- 
ry stories, sketches, poems, and impromptu 
trifles revealing her gift of writing exqui- 
site nonsense ought not to judge. One little 
bit of off-hand fun she sent to a niece of 
Bryant's with two peanut owls. The aged 
and rather solemn poet was heartily amused 
and he regarded it as humorous. 

When great Minerva chose the owl, 

That bird of solemn phiz; 

That truly awful-looking fowl, 

To represent her wis- 

Dom, little recked the goddess of 

The time when she would howl 

To see a peanut set on end and called Miner- 
va's Owl. 

Another wisehead thinks my allusion to 
Hood irrelevant. I answered a questioner 
further up the line who said that no women 
were constantly humorous, but would wan- 
der into pathos or bathos. I suggested that 
it well known that humor in either sex 
was closely allied to other qualities and 
often combined with uncommon seriousness 
of purpose in life work. Women have 
keen a sense of the ludicrous to wish to ex- 
occasional for 


was 


too 


pand an cause smiling into 
a chronic and Cheshire cat grin. 
Another has not heard of two-thirds of 


the names given. Can’t help that. Still an- 
other argues that I have assiduously scraped 











together all the names of women authors 
for the last two thousand years—or was it 
two hundred? That proves nothing but his 
ignorance of women’s literary voluminosity 
or their achievements in bookmaking. 

A courteous carpist (No. 27) accuses me 
playfully of ly and unconscious stultifi- 
cation. I had no desire to set the lovely 
Lucretia on her head, and in front of a 
meeting house. The irreverent tableau is 
his own I did not number her among 
clowns and mountebanks. On the contrary, 
I complimented her sense of humor, as 
evinced often in home life As when she 
entered a room where her husband and his 
brother Richard were sitting, both remark- 
able for their taciturnity and reticence, say- 
ing: “I thought you must both be here; it 
was so still.” 

Preachers have been proverbially witty 
(out of the pulpit.) The best definition of 


wit and the longest was written by an Eng- 
lish divine; Moody and Drummond, Beecher 
and Spurgeon, Sydney Smith and Dean 
Swift, De Hole—but I beg pardon, 
that has no connection with our theme. 

No, 13 is so unlucky as to have found no 
Her epigrams are fine, and an 
She was 
on account of these epigrams: 


also an 


wit in Ouida. 
epigram is a difficult achievement. 
included 


“A pipe is a pocket philosopher, a truer 
one than Socrates, for it never asks ques- 
tions. Socrates must have been very tire- 


some when one thinks of it.” 

“Dinna ye meddle, Tam; its never no 
good a-threshin’ tother folks’ corn; ye allays 
gits the flail agin yer own eye somehow.” 

‘* pigrams are the salts of life; but they 
wither up the grasses of foolishness, and 
naturally the grasses hate to be sprinkled 
therewith.” 

‘A man is never so honest as when he 
speaks well of himself. Men are always 
optimists when they look inward, and pessi- 
mists when they look around them." 

“ Roredom is the ill-natured pebble that 
always will get Into the golden slipper of 
the pilgrim of pleasure.” 

“Calumny is the homage of our contem- 
poraries, as some South Sea Islanders spit 
on those they honor.” 

‘Men are always like Horace,”’ said the 
Princess. ‘‘ They admire rural life, but 
they remain for all that with Augustus." 

“Tf the Venue de Medici could be ani- 
mated into life, women would only remark 
that her waist was large.” 








And so on—true wit is in every line. 

Susan B. Anthony represents the elderly 
spinster witty to the last; as quick at re- 
tort and repartee now as when thirty years 


ago Horace Greeley said to her in his 


*Several other letters on this topic have been 
received, but THE SATURDAY REVIEW must 
now devote itself to its real vocation, (pursuit of 
women humorists has been an avocation,) which 
is the interests of literature and art. 





squeaking treble, “ The ballot and the bul- 
let go together. You women say you want 
to vote; and are you ready to fight, too?" 

“Yes, Mr. Greeley, we are ready to fight 
at the point of the goose quil!—the way yau 
always have,” 

Finally, incongruous and impossible as it 
seems, Hannah More was once young, gay, 
handsome, and esteemed witty by such 
judges as Garrick, Sheridan, Horace Wal- 
pole, and her ardent admirer, Dr. Jobnson. 
She could always put the old bear into a 
good-humored mood with her bright sallies 
and her quick retorts. By quick eallies I do 
not refer to her adoring sister Sally. Both 
of her sisters are allowed to have written 
humorous letters. Thanks. That adds two 
to my list. Hanrah used to be placed next 
Johnson at dinners where he was depended 
upor to talk, as she nad the power to draw 
out his best mon Jogues and put him in good 
humor. He honored her with several pet 
names, as “ child,"’~* dearest;’ and “ little 
fool” ; this last having more real tender- 
ness in it. Describing a tea at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's the sister writes: 


Dr. Johnson and Hannah 
remarkably high spirits. I never heard her 
Say so many good things. You would have 
imagined we had been at some comedy had 
you_heard our peals of laughter. They in- 
deed tried which could pepper the highest, 
and it is not clear to me that the léxicog- 
rapher was the highest seasoner. 

This woman had no Boswell to crouch at 
her feet and take notes. But some good 
things have been recorded, ae: 

TIT used to wonder why people should be 
so fond of the society of their physician, till 
I recollected he ie the only person with 
whom one dares to talk continually of one’s 
self without interruption, contradiction, or 


were both in 


censure, 

There are onlv two bad things in this 
world, sin and bile. 

In the present conflict with the Boors, 
this is my ultimatum. TI am too busy pre- 
paring a Primer of Women's Wit, and a 
second volume on the same subject, to 
waste time in explanations. Dr. Johnson 


said under similar circumstances: 
business to give you arguments, 
He said, 


“Tt is my 
net to give 
“T hate a 


you brains. 
fool." 

“ Nothing personal intended.” 
KATE SANBORN. 
15, 1900. 


also 


Montelair, N. J., Feb 


Hones to Be There to See the Fun. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
This impression that seems to have taken 
possession of man in general in regard to 
the lack of a sense of humor in women 
appeals to my sense of the ridiculous very 
strongly, and only goes to prove man’s un- 
due confidence in himself and lack of dis- 
crimination in regard to women. When he 
says woman has no sense of humor he pays 
her the most graceful compliment possible. 
As a general thing, men do not appreciate 
a keen and dainty wit—that refined humor 
which women often possess, and 
cially do women enjoy those dear, deluded 
men who, knowing all things, have nothing 


so esne- 


to learn and yet with all their wisdom do 
not quite grasp the situation. It reminds 
me of an old gentleman I once knew who 
was very stiff and stately. His wife saw 
two young women making fun of him and 
said to him: ‘Why, Richard, my dear, 
those two were imitating your walk and 
manner and were laughing at you.” 
“Laughing at me, my dear,” he _ said. 
* Pooh! Ridiculous! You must be insane, 
Nobody ever laughs at me." Poor old gen- 
tleman, he couldn't see what those young 





women were 





up to any more than the aver- 
how much sense of humor 
ssed of Per- 
he may find 
the fun. 
ELEANORE. 
1900, 


ige man c 
the 
haps in the 


May I 


in see 


average woman is posse 
twentieth century 
he 


out there to see 


Wainscott, L. I., Feb. 12 


The “Cynic’s’? Prompt, but Brief 















Responsz. 
To The New York Times Saturday Revieir: 

So far from thinking that women have no 
sense of humor, to me all women are not 
only humorous, but the never-ending sources 
of humor in man 

I think in all this melancholy worid there 
is no more mirth-provoki sight than a 
horde of women in fantastie attire flocking 
to a matinée of a Saturday afternoon. 

To me there is something irresistibly fun- 
ny in a large number of women collected 





together for any purpose, from a fashir 
ble funeral 
I shall always think myself a public 
efactor in slight though ¢ 
to humorous 
they try to be serious. 





na- 

to a 5 o'clock “ function.” 

hen- 

arnest effort 
woren are when 

What is humor but 

a keen sense of the incongruous? 
New York, Feb. 10, 1900. 


my 
show how 


CYNIC. 


How to Understand American Nov- 


els. 
To The New York Times Salurday Review: 

I have a theory, which may not be orte- 
inal, that to understand and appreciate 
American novels one must have lived in 
various States and in different sections of 


our country and to come into contact with 
“all sorts and itions of men.” To 
me David Harum is a real person, as are 
all the other characters in the book. Those 
people whose supersensitive ears and 
delicate susceptibilities do not allow them 
to enjoy really good music, because of some 
unimportant fault they detect in the per- 
former’s execution, are to be pitied. I have 
a similar feeling toward the critics of cer- 
tain books. “ David Harum” is not a great 
book, some one neither is it 
didactic, but it is interesting and amusing, 
and can be read when one is not in a cheer- 


con 


as has said; 


ful mood. If there is an inartistic hiatus 
between the different ‘‘ stories,” the ordi- 
nary reader probably fails to notice the 


lacunae, or, noticing, they do not detract 


















































































































































































































































































































FEBRUARY 17, 1900, 


from his interest in the book. “ David 
Harum” is, probably, sufficiently well writ- 
ten for everybody but a few young pro- 
fessors of rhetoric. 

I sympathize somewhat with Mr. Newbury 
about Victor Hugo. I never could quite 
understand why a part of the literary world 
should be so enthusiastic over his writings. 
I had however, that my lack 
of appreciation was owing to the non-de- 
velopment of some quarter section of my 
cerebrum. The French novels I have read, 
omitting Balzac’s, have rubbed against and 
breught to the surface all my latent inher- 
ited Anglo-Saxon axletree prejudices; and, 
in addition, Victor Hugo’s “ Les Misera- 
bles’ is painful and night-marish. 


I should like 
fornia schoolgirls 
Mr. Newbury writes “ pallid,” which 
gests anaemia. Ir the when school 
children and others were allowed to ride free 
from neighboring towns to Oakland Point 
and return and boys and girls played tag 
through the moving trains, and boys hung 
out of the windows or jumped off and on the 
ears when in motion, and the older girls 
and boys sat on the back seats and flirted 
over the higher mathematics without a 
thought of Victor Hugo, if they ever heard 
of him, I venture to write that a roster or 
healthier lot of school children could not 
be found anywhere. And now it seems, de- 
prived by legislation, of the privilege of 
risking life and limbs the girls of the suc- 
ceeding generation or generations have be- 
come anaemic and read Victor Hugo, or 
read Victor Hugo and become anaemic. 

ERSTWHILE CALIFORNIAN. 

New York, Jan. 25, 1900. 


supposed, 


when Cali- 
anaemic. 


to know since 
have become 
sug- 


days 


Mr. Markham’s Poem as Another 
Would Have Had It. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

No poem of recent years has been 
subject of so much praise and 
perhaps, as ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe.” 
poem evinces vigor and a felicity of 
guage, and for these qualities will hold an 


the 
dispraise, 
The 
lan- 


enviable place in the realm of poetry. 

The painting which is the theme of the 
poem portrays a type of man in appear- 
ance and aspect frequently seen in the 
fields in France, but certainly not the high- 
est average type. Nor does the painting it- 
self impress one pleasantly, by reason of 
the ugly figure and stupid, staring face. 
Millet probably did not intend that it should 
represent the personification of the farm 
hand in general, but took his subject as he 
happened to find it—one that then suited 
his mood and served his purpose of ex- 
pression. The painting per se is admired 
not on account of the particular subject, 
but from the fact that it withstands the 
tests as a piece of color and technique. 


The defect, if defect there be, in Mr. 
Markham’s poem fs the facf that he holds 
up to the gaze this man in the painting as 
an ideal impersonation of the farm laborer 
type generally. In this respect the poem is 
not only disappointing, but loses half of its 
charm, for a poem can never to the 
highest level as poetry unless its basic prin- 
ciple be Truth. In portraying the man as 
“stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox,” 
and sans “ light within his brain,”’ the poet 
allows his Pegasus to soar too high Into 
the vague realms of space, losing thereby 
the germ Truth. For clearly a 
man so absolutely devoid of the elements 
which are possessed by the lowest order of 
the human race would not have mind 
enough to hoe his row, even in an open, 
boundless field. Thus the portrayal seems 
distorted and artificial. To imply that the 
yeomanry of the country are on the level 
of the plane cf the man delineated in Mil- 
let's Painting, as Mr. Markham would seem 
to Imply, creates a revulsion in the finer 
sensibilities, and largely detracts from the 
grandeur of the If he had 
drawn a moral lesson, or certain compart- 
sons, for Instance, by illustrating the supe- 
riority of the most 


rise 


essence, 


composition 


ordinary field hand over 
silly idlers, Incapables, and the man of pam- 
pered pride, who drift from day to day, de- 
spising manual labor, he would doubtless 
have better satisfied common sense. 


T may perhaps better illustrate my mean- 
Ing, and be pardoned for doing sa, by sub- 
joining a poem, Bowever defective in con- 
struction and rhythm, those 
lines: 


somewhat on 


Divinely blessed with pat'ence and content, 
He leans upon his hoé and renders thanks— 
Thanks for the boon of Nature's melody, 
While contemplation soars on heavenly wings— 
And thankful for ¢he gracious gifts of God 
He is a lord, this true man with the hoe, 
All hopeful as he turns the fruitful glebe; 

A bounteous harvest will his labor yield. 
Imbued with Truth, holding Progression's plow, 
He turns the furrow that doth turn the world. 
Honor to all who live by honest toll, 

And bliss eternal to him who tills the soll 


As labor is ordained the lot of all, 

Not he who hath but who hath not the hoe, 

Deserves commiseration of mankind, 

*Tis pitiful, when man with willing hands, 

Skilled In his art or trade, whether it be 

With generous heart and brain, seeks honest 
work 

And cannot find it over this broad land. 

This is the man who merits the esteem— 

Whose anguish’d cry ascends from earth to 
heaven, 

And must command the Nation's filial care. 

For those who would should find on Labor's 
plane 

Work, and for it a just requital gain. 


Alas, the pamper’d man who disdains work! 
Who, void of independence of the soul, 
Bewails his lot yet sl'nks from manly toil. 

O false, O artificial man, who dull'd 

The native spark of manhood in your brain? 
© loving father, mother, can it be 

That you in him such vanity instill’d? 

A worthless, weakly parasite, he drifts 


From pangs of pride to abject nothingness, 
And harbors in his heart a tortuous sting 
Alas, the man whom Progress doth deplore 
And men and angels hate forevermore 
JOHN FREEMAN PAKER, 
New York, Jan. 29, 1900. 


Light on Machiavelli Sought. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

The object of this letter is not only to re- 
echo the compliments which all your read- 
to start 
or at 


ers in bounden duty must pay, but 
an interesting controversy, if need be, 
all events to obtain enlightenment 
from one or more contributors as to a cer- 
tain perplexing figure in Florentine and 
Italian history. I refer to Machiavelli, 
whose character I do not ever recollect to 
have seen analyzed in the columns of THE 
SATURDAY Review. What manner of man 
was he, and wherefore did he write the 
* Prince "'? In a word, do we (on the verge 


some 


of the twentieth century) really understand 
the man, and treat his works fairly? 


It is necessary to glance for a moment at 
the page of history to refresh our mem- 
ories with the facts. We find that he was 
born in 1469, was the son of a 
in moderate circumstances, and 
trained in Latin and Italian literature, 
though ignorant of Greek. He entered the 
public service in 1494, and was Secretary to 
the Dicci di TLibert® e Pace from 1498 to 
1512, when the Medici was restored. His 
chief employments were of a diplomatic or- 
der, and he undertook with 
ardor the organization of Florentine mill- 
tia. He appears to have been greatly im- 
pressed with, and influenced by the life of 
Cacsar Borgia 


jurisconsult 
wis well 


unmistakable 


who used men as stepping- 
stones to promotion; and he associated with 
Piero Soderini, the Gonfalonier. The peace 
of Italy was at this time threat- 
ened by the contention ssion 
of France and Spain; 
publican government, 
came to a sudden 
was ruined, 
alleged 


seriously 
for its posse 
and, when the re- 
established in 1494, 
termination, Machiavelli 
banished, and tortured for his 
complicity in a plot against the 
Medici. He retired, and wrote the ‘ Prince” 
in 1418, dying fourteen later, after 
having composed comedies and various oth- 
er literary works. the 


years 


These are, 
main features of his career. 


shortly, 


As a side light we must notice the doings 
of Savonarola, the pious monk of San 
Marco and contemporary of the author of 
the “Prince.” Soon after Machiavelli cn- 
tered public service, Savonarola rose to be 
chief leader in Florence. With a sweeping 
hand he wrought moral reforms and op- 
posed the degraded Papacy, but was ultl- 
mately tortured and burned, (on May 23, 
1498,) and his attempts at setting up a com- 
monwealth of which Christ was to be tho 
only monarch seemed to have failed. Mean- 
while Machiavelli could not have omitted 
to mark the transitory nature of his fel- 
low-reformer’s and must accord- 
ingly have bethought him of how otherwise 
Italy could be freed from her invaders. 
Apparently incapable of a religious refor- 
mation, she could, he perhaps imagined, 
realize liberty through the agency of the 
wicked sway of a Borgia or some sixteenth 
century Napoleon, which would ultimately 
lead to the re-establishment of morality 
and happy and prosperous citizenship. 

Now, as to the “ Prince,” which would 
appear to have been intended to promote 
this object, we must believe that in dedi- 
cating it to the Medici he was only, as he 
himself practically confessed, bidding for 
employment. That it was written for the 
purpose of leading Lorenzo de’ Medici to 
his ruin, we cannot suppose; nor (as is 
sometimes urged) that it is a piece of irony 
from cover to cover; for Machiavelli's oth- 
er works contain similar immoral doctrines, 
Neither do I suppose the readers of Tue 
SATURDAY REviEW are going to acquiesce 
with Macauiay's explanation that the Ital- 
ian was only the exponent of the 
of his age, ‘““whose only fault was 
having adopted some of the maxims then 
generally received, he arranged them more 
luminously and expressed them more forci- 
bly than any other writer.” To conclude, 
then—as we suppose the work to have been 
written with a definite aim of some sort 
or other and to be not merely “a handbook 
of priestcraft"’"—I am inclined personally 
to believe that it was undertaken from a 
patriotic desire to free Italy from foreign 
invaders, no matter at what 


success, 


ideas 
that, 


cost. 

But I really do not know exactly what 
to make of Machiavelli, though doubtless 
some of your readers will be able among 
them to throw some light on this dif- 
ficult subject; and it would, at all events, 
be very interesting to see how the Italian 
politician has or has not stood the test of 
ages; and (as I hope) to have his charac- 
ter, like that of Oliver Cromwell, a little 
less besmirched by the majority of the men 
of State and of letters. 

HERBERT HUNT 

Bedford, England, Jan, 22, 


LANGLEY. 
1000, 


Bunyan’s Mr. Badman.* 


The twelve drawings illustrating Bunyan's 
sad history of ‘‘ Mr. Badman" are by George 
and Louis Rhead, who, together with Fred- 
erick Rhead, illustrated Scribner's sumptu- 
ous edition of “ Pilgrim's Progress,” which 
appeared year before last. “‘Mr. Badman” 
is not nearly so well known as its great 
predecessor in allegory, and a reprint of It 
in this attractive form will serve to freshen 
the popular impression of the rough life of 
England in the days of Charles Il. The 
figure of the hero {fs quite as solid and coa- 


— 


*THE LIFE AND DEATH OF MR. BADMAN. 
Phogresa,. Iilusttaied by the Brothers lhead. 
58. ra y 
Row York: R. it Ruweell. 1900. 
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ing the British occupation, 
the Patriot Army at 


partly 
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aboard one of the Pr 
a strong “ love 


12mo, $1.25. 
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I interest 


FOLLY CORNER 


By Mrs, HENRY Dupeney, author of “The Maternity of Harriott Wickén.”’ 12mo, $1.25. 


A story of love against reason in conflict with love comformable to reason 
this new book has fortunately thrown off the sombreness of her earlier work 
Stoddard, 

of being a 


the story with flashes of humor. Mr. R. H 
her earlier novel: ‘‘It falls but Httle short 
work."’ 


The author in 
and brightened 
** Mail and Express,"’ said of 
masterpiece . . . a remarkable 


in the 
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A History of the 
Spanish-American War 


By RICHARD H. TITHERINGTON 
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With Diagrams and Index. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
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an authoritative history of the Spanish-American War. 
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vineing if not as pleasing as that of Chris- 
tian. Mr. Froude says of it in the preface 
to the present edition, reprinted from the 
English Men of Letters Series: ** The wicked 
man’s career is not brought to the abrupt 
or sensational issues so much in favor with 
ordinary didactic tale writers. Such issues 
are the exception, not the rule, and the 
edifying story loses its effect when the 
reader turns from it to actual life and per- 
ceives that the majority are not punished in 
any such way. Bunyan conceals nothing, 
assumes nothing, and exaggerates nothing. 
He makes his bad man sharp and shrewd. 
He allows sharpness and shrewdness to 
bring him the rewards which such qualities 
in fact command. Badman is successful, he 
is powerful, he enjoys all the pleasures 
which money can buy; his bad wife helps 
him to ruin, but otherwise he is not un- 
happy, and he dies in peace. Bunyan has 
made him a brute, because such men do be- 
come brutes. It is the real punishment of 
brutal and selfish habits. There the figure 
stands, a picture of a man in the rank of 
English life with which Bunyan was most 
familiar, traveling along the primrose path 


to the everlasting bonfire, as the way to 
Immanuel's Land was through the Slough of 
Despond and the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. Pleasures are to be found among 
the primroses, such pleasures as a brute can 
be gratified by. Yet the reader feels that 
even if there was no bonfire, he would still 
prefer to be with Christian.” 

As a work of decorative art 
is not nearly as 
grim’s Progress."’ The cover, in strong con- 
trast to the beautiful cover of the latter, 
is unpleasant in color and clumsy ir design. 
The drawings are interesting, but they lack 
the vitality of the carlier work, and the 
* villain "* type is rendered repulsively with- 
out the redeeming virtuc of strong work- 
manship. On the other hand, the appear- 
ance of the page secms to us to gain great- 
ly by the omission of the border, which was 
so marked a _ feature of the “ Pilgrim's 
Progress." The little reprints of drawings 
from the first edition lend variety and serve 
also to show how conscientiously the mod- 
ern designers have striven after an effect 
in harmony with the text and with the 
style of illustration then in vogue, 


this volume 


successful ag the ‘ Pil 





BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis has just 
passed through London on his. way to 
South Africa. He staid in an old-fashioned 
hotel near St. James's, where the reporters 
of the London papers sought him out in or- 
der to learn how America stood on the war 
question. Mr. Davis related some of his ex- 
periences during the recent Spanish-Amert- 
can war, and talked so intelligently on 
“ Individual marksmanship," ‘open order 
firing,” and “the uselessness of bayonet 
charges in modern warfare,” that the Lon- 
don reporters were astonished. They even 
accepted without question his dictum when 
he said: “ This war will teach your sol- 


diers that it is just as foolish to think one 
can overcome the engines of modern war- 
fare by mere personal daring. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford will probably 
take steamer for Italy about Feb. 24. He 
will carry back to his home in Sorrento a 
certain marine document which is possessed 
by no other amateur yachtsman. This is a 
certificate issued by. the local United States 
Marine Board which permits Mr. Crawford 
to command any ship on any ocean, To ob- 
tuin the paper the author passed a severe 
examination. This is entirely distinct from 
the not uncommon certificate possessed by 
yachtsmen which enables them to command 
their own yachts on any-ocean. From the 
wording of Mr. Crawford's certificate it ap- 
pears that about the only craft afloat that 
the bearer of it cannot command are men- 
of-war and Transatiantic liners, Concern- 
ing Mr. Crawford's latest romantic 
“Via Crucis,” which will shortly 
upon its one hundredth thousand, it is ru- 
mored that a weil-known playwright is 
preparing it in the form of a great spectac- 
drama for the stage. 


novel, 
enter 


ular 
Ss. R : latest romance, whith will 
shortly be issued under the title of 
Isle of Winds, a Tale of Scotland,” by the 
Doubleday & McClure Company, was not 
sent to the publishers under its present title. 
The author calied it “ Litthke Anna Mark.” 
The publishers tried bard to make the title 
fit the tale, which is a graphic panorama of 
horrors. At length they appealed to the 
author, saying that they very much feared 
that, owing to the title, the book might find 
rank in many juvenile libraries when it was 
hardly of a character to invite youthful con- 
sideration. Mr. Crockett wrote back that 
this was an epoch of contrasts, and that he 
would follow the fashion by 
making the title of his book as unlike the 
story itself as possible. Naturally the wis- 
dom of the publishers finally prevailed. 


Crockett’ 


thought he 


The State 
versity is a 
dents that 
him after Paul Leicester 
New York political and life, “The 
Honorable Peter Stirling.” Of course, he is 
ecaled Peter for short; nevertheless, it is 
said that he will make no 
at least not in an amiable way, 
unless his full title be given him. Although 
only a dog, he is as near his namesake in 
the book as possible—he is stanch to his 
friends, but never drops an enemy when he 
has once seized him. 


Wiseonsin Uni- 
The syndicate of stu- 
own him has ramed 
Ford’s novel of 


mascot of the 
bulldog. 
claims to 


social 


response to 


strangers, 


Williams, 
Seribner’s 


Mr. J Lynch who has heen 
associated with Magazine for 
several years, has decided to devote himself 
entirely to criginal work. For this purpose 
he will shortly make his home in Prince- 
ton, N. J, where, In addition to his literary 
work, he will assume editorial control of 
an academfe journal addressed to the alum- 
ni of the Princeton University. Mr. Will- 
fams, by his ‘ Stolen and Other 
Newspaper Stories,” a new phase 
of an old field, which, it is to be hoped, he 
will follow with more zeal than his 
Seribner’s allowed him. All his 
work is delightfully free from convention- 
ality. 


ese 


Story, 


revealed 


now 
position at 


of the reviewers who have 
to sav concerning Mr. How- 
“Their Silver Wedding 
eive the principal characters 
first met with in “ Their 
Wedding Journey.” yet, as far as we have 
heen able to discover, no one has mentioned 
the fact 
who 


Although most 
had 


ells's 


anything 

new novel, 
Journey,” re 
friends 


as old 


that the two charming 
play the leading 
with In Mr. Howells’s other novels, ‘' A 
New Fortunes," “ The Shadow 


and “ An Onpen-eyed Conspir- 


persons 


roles are also to be 
met 
Hazard of 
of a Dream,” 


And 


fow writ 


it may be added that there are 
rs of mature fiction who thus have 
the temerity to bring back as middle-aged, 
travelers the hero and heroine 
introduced and 
are fewer, still, perhaps. who 


conservative 


whom they as bride bride- 


groom; there 
would seek for themes, and make them in- 
teresting. at the different 
sober married life 
Mr. Howells 


yet aitempted 


staves of a quiet, 


Yet 


and no one has 


of twenty-five years, 
has done this, 
to proclaim his failure, 
The 


The Future of 


publishers of J. §S 
War’ 
edition bound in khaki. 
the 
quantities in 
Africa. The 
that the Px have been using it as a 
military text book. A volume has just been 
by Gale & Polden of 
which is being generally read in the British 
Army. This is Col. Baden-Powell’s book on 
scouting. The Colonel, who is cooped up in 
Mafeking, received his proofs, corrected 
them, and returned them through the Boer 
lines. They successfully made The 
book is now in its fiftieth One 
chapter was actually written after the siege 
of Mafeking touch of 
pathos in the announcement 


London Bloch's 
ued an 
as No- 


sed in 


have just is: 
As far back 
purche 
and 


vember hook was large 


South 
made 


London, sent to 


discovery has just been 
ers 


published London, 


transit. 
thousand, 
began. There is a 
publisher’s 


; siz, 


which gives a South African address where 
the book may be obtained: “ Pritchard 
Street, Johannesburg, (after British occu- 
pation.) " 


Miss Anna Robeson Brown (Mrs. Charles 
Henry Burr) has a new book in press at 
D. Appleton & Co.'s. It will be called ‘‘ The 
Immortal Garland.” This is not as some 
may suppose a biography of the Hamlin of 
that name; {it is a novel of New York 
and the country, in 
sketches phases of literary and dramatic 
careers. In short, it is a character study. 
Several years ago Miss Brown made her 
début in literature as a contributor to St. 
Nicholas. Later she wrote an American his- 
torical rovel; then came “ Sir Mark," a ro- 
mance of the Old World and the New, and 
later on, just after the Spanish-American 
war, an interesting satire upon Spain's 
secret service, entitled, ‘‘ A Cosmopolitan 


Comedy.” 
¥ ‘eases 


It is said that certain London publishers 
will attempt the revival in the near future 
of embroidered bindings. This style was 
much in vogue among éditions de luxe in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. To- 
day certain elegant works are bound in this 
way by Florentine publishers. Elsewhere 
there is scarcely a survival of the style. 
The experiinent to be attempted in London 
will doubtless be followed with no small in- 
terest by book lovers the world over. 


Tt is in these words, the significance of 
which must appear strange to English 
minds, that L’Echo de Paris makes the an- 
nouncement that on the completion in its 
columns of Kipling’s “ The Finest Story in 
the World,” it will give a translation of a 
well-known novel by Thomas Hardy: 

Immédiatement aprés la “ Plus Belle His- 
toire Du Monde.” de Rudvard Kipling, nous 
commencerons In publication de: 

“Tess d'Urberville ” 
rar 
Thomas Hardy 
Fert Vhistoire infiniment touchante. suave et 
tragiaue d'une jeune pavsanne issue d'une 
traa ancienne et trés aristocratique famille 
de Angleterre tombé peu & peu aans l'in- 
digence et loubli. 

A certain personal interest attaches to 
“The Garden of Eden,’ by Blanche Willis 
Howard, which Charles Scribner’s Sons will 
publish in the Spring. Like this author's 
“Dionysius, the Weaver's Heart's Dearest,” 
the forthcoming book is also a posthumous 
work. Moreover, it is stated that the latter 
written several years ago and put 

One explanation of this action is 
that the novel contains certain passages 
which Mme, Von Teuffel had written in 
frankly autobiographical spirit. In any case, 
competent judges who have perused the 
manuscript affirm that scenes both of 
American and Continental life are set forth 
with all the charm of intimacy and sin- 
cerity. 


was 
away. 


A new author has laid the action of a 
novel in the locality made famous by Mr. 
Hall Caine. This Manx tale is related hy 
Norma Lorimer, and will be published early 
in March by D. Appleton & Co. Admirers 
of “ The Manxman,” “ The Deemster,”’ and 
“The Christian "’ may be curious to learn 
what Miss Lorimer has made of the 
picturesque scones “f the Isle of Man and 
its peculiarly human inhabitants. Her book 
will be called “ Mirry Ann.” 


use 


The home strategist, who sits near h's 
comfor‘able fire and thinks what he would 
have done for the relief of Ladysmith, may, 
perhaps, acquire additional knowledge, did 
he read the “ History of the Franco-Ger- 
man War,” written by German officers and 
translated by Gen. Maurice. In looking over 
the lists of those killed in action, it ts evi- 
dent, that the German officers never spared 
their own lives. It has yet to be seen 
whether the loss of life-among the English- 
men in command in Africa is larger, pro- 
portionately, than that of the Germans 
when fighting the French. One fine trait of 
the German is that he will acknowledge his 
errors. According to the German War Office 
there were several gross blunders committed 
at Vionville. The German losses were ter- 
ribly heavy, there had been im- 
perfect reconnoitring. That is a clever ex- 
pression of Moltke’s: ‘‘In war one has to 
deal with probabilities, and the most prob- 
able is that the enemy will do the right 
thing.” With a loss of nearly 60,000 men 
on the German side at Vionville, Gravelotte, 
and St. Privat, it is declared that Prince 
Frederick Charles was never for a moment 
cast down. If he had been, which probably 
he was, nobody ever knew it. Familiarity 
with human slaughter must make a man 
eallous. A General with his peculiar profes- 
sional not look at carnage in 
the abstract, but at the general results. The 
question to him is one of the proportion of 
the killed. 


because 


ideas does 


Sir Wemyss Reid, in his excellent memoir 
of Lord Playfair, draws a pleasing picture 
of Nahant, where Playfair and his wife 
spent many Summers. In the old days it 
was the Summer residence of Prescott, the 
historian; of Longfellow, Motley, and 
Agassiz. These men naturally drew to it 
many friends of distinction from all parts 
of the United States as well as from 
Europe. ‘‘ When Playfair was at Nahant, he 
enjoyed the society of Longfellow and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes.” Longfellow de- 
lighted in Nahant, and its beauty inspired 
him. The intercourse between Playfair and 
Longfellow was constant. With Mrs. Agas- 
Playfair was on terms of intimate 
friendship. 


Much that 
author when he is alive, and more, after he 
is dead. There seems to be no truth in the 
story that Blackmore hawked around “ Lor- 
na Doone” before finding a publisher. It 
was a joke of his own about the popularity 


is senseless gossip follows an 


STR Se 1k 


which the author 


of * Lorna Doone": having come about- be- 
cause of the marriage of the Princess 
Louise to Lord Lorne. Blackmore settled 
at Teddington, where he cultivated fruit. 
Some six or seven years ago the admirers 
of “ Lorna Doone” were astonished to read 
in The London Times some letters signed 
“R. D. Blackmore.” The topics treated 
were about fruit-bearing trees. -Blackmore 
dcfended English pears, He admitted that 
Casfornia pears were nice to look at,. but 
were poor as to taste and not to be com- 
pared with the English fruit. 


The editor of The London Truth has his 
troubles. He asks: ‘ What am I to do with 
the hundredweights of books sent me? 
Publishers never can expect that I can read 
them.” The editor employs a reviewer. This 
critic is represented to be an original, inas- 
much as he will not write a notice of a book 
unless he has read it. Mr. Labouchére 
says that ‘his reviewer declines reading the 
London ( trectory or “ Burke’s Peerage” 
unlesg he is paid a double salary. The editor 
thus concludes: ‘ All the rest of my staff 
have more than enough to occupy the few 
hours per week which they can be prevailed 
upon to devote to the serious business of 
life. The result is that if I want the books 
noticed I find I have got to do it myself.” 


ITEMS OF THE DAY. 


Dodd, Mead & .Co. Go Up Town. 


The pubiishers Dodd, Mead & ©o. may 
now be found in their new building, pleas- 
antly situated and elaborately fitted up, at 
Tirty-fifth Street and Fifth Avenue, This 
firm makes a specialty of fine and rare lit- 
erature, and it has for several years been 
its conviction that upper Fifth Avenue was 
gradually becoming more desirable than 
any other section of the city for the better 
class of retail business, and that the com- 
pletion of the library and other improve- 
ments which are inevitable in the near 
future will render its pre-eminence steadily 
more evident. The special department of 
fine bookselling, referred to above, will be 
greatly expanded by Dodd, Mead & Co. at 
their new place Here the finest specimens 
of mediaeval and modern bookmaking are 
displayed in appropriate surroundings. The 
lower floor of the new building resembles, 
in fact, a bazaar of rare objects for interior 
decoration, rather than a bookseller’s shop. 
Mahogany cases line the walls and heavy 
pieces of furniture are scattered about in 
artistic negligence. In the rear are the pub- 
lishing offices, and on the floor above are 
the offices of The Bookman and “ The In- 
ternational Cyclopaedia.” It all forms a 
strange, yet not unpleasant, contrast to the 
book stores of, say, only ten years ago. 


“David Harum” in Figures. 


“David Harum” is now selling in its 
425th thousand. To print that number of 
copies 5,000 pounds of ink have been con- 
sumed, about 1.9) miles of thread have 
been used in the binding, and 5,865 reams 
of paper, weighing 87 pounds a ream, have 
been used. The 425,000 copies of the book 
represent. 2 OO) =6papermaker’s sheets, 
each measuring 301% by 41 inches. If placed 
end to end the books would extend over a 
horizontal route for about fifty miles. If 
placed one upon the other they would make 
a tower seven miles high. And so the in- 
teresting axioms might be multiplied. sut 
perhaps the greatest achievement is the 
part played by the plates from which the 
book is being printed. Only one. set has 
been used to print the 5,000 copies. Over 
a year ago, when certain signs indicated 
that ‘David Harum” was fast winning an 
extraordinary popularity, a second eet of 
electrotype plates was cast, to be used in 
case of emergency; but so well has the 
printer done his work that this set has not 
as yet been pressed into service. 


The Vale Press Shakespeare. 


John Lane of the Bodley Head has be- 
come the American agent for the new edi- 
tion of ‘‘ The Plays of Shakespeare,” which 
will shortly be issued by the famous Vale 
Press. The work will be printed upon hand- 
made paper and from new types, which 
will be used for no other work until the 
edition is completed. The text has been 
edited by Mr. T. S. Moore, who edited the 
Vale Press editions of ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets’? and “The Passionate Pilgrim,” now 
out of print. It will be conservative in its 
tendencies, being based upon the early folio 
editions, though the results of modern re- 
search will be recognized, and, as a matter 
of practical convenience, the plays will be 
printed in modern spelling. Each play will 
be issued in a single demi 8vo volume, 
bound in cloth and stamped in blind from 
a design by Mr. Ricketts. Only 310 sets 
of the Vale Shakespeare will be printed. 
While no attempt will be made to illus- 
trate the plays, an entirely new scheme of 
decoration has been prepared for them, in- 
cluding borders and _ half-borders cut in 
brass and on wood from Mr. Ricketts’s de- 
signs. The paper, which will be specially 
prepared by Messrs. Arnold, will bear a 
new Vale watermark—a mermaid. 


One Author’s First Novel. 


Preparations are being made to bring out 
John Uri Lloyd’s first novel, “ Stringtown 
on the Pike,” under the most favorable 
auspices. It will first appear as a serial in 
The Bookman, that periodical which gave 
such a telling start to “ Janice Meredith.” 
The first chapters will first see light in the 
March number. Mr. Lloyd was born tn 
Western New York, and while a youth re- 
moved to Cincinnati, where he became a 
clerk in a drug store. As he grew older 
he turned his knowledge of chemistry to 
other account, and became the author of a 
number of technical works connected with 
his chosen profession, His ‘‘ Etidorpha,” a 
sort of scientific romance, privately printed 
in Cincinnati, has passed through twelve 
editions, a remarkable achievement for a 
private venture in literature. ‘‘ Stringtown 
on the Pike" was written by the author 
for his own satisfaction and with no expec- 


tation of its being published: Jt. was be- 
Weved, however, by those who had the op- 
portunity of reading it, that it possessed 
interest and merit so great as to forbid its 
being withheld from the general public, and 
the editors 6f The Bookman believe that in 


it they have made a discovery and found a 
prize, 


Books for Literary Workers. 

The Macmillan Company is publishing a 
series of books which will particularly ap- 
peal to authors and students of literature. 
Thesé are in no sense textbooks, but are 
written for the general “taste. There are 
‘Makers of Literature,” by George Edward 
Woodberry; “The Evolution of the English 
Novel,” by Francis Honey Stoddard, and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison's “Tennyson, Rus- 
kin, Mill, and Other Literary Estimates.’ 
These will be followed in the course of the 
year by “ The Clergy in American Life and 
Letters * by the Rev. Daniel Dulaney Addi- 
son; ‘The Knickerbockers,” by the Rev. 
Henry Van Dyke; ‘The American Historical 
Novel,” by Paul Leicester Ford, and 
“Southern Humorists,”’ by John Kendrick 
Bangs, 


“The Black Wolf’s Breed.” 


Appurently, “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower" is not the only literary prize that 
has recently been captured by the Bowen- 
Merrill Company. Harris Dickon's new 
historical romance, published by this house 
only a few weeks ago, is now selling in its 
twelfth thousand. This is a fascinating 
tale of Old and New France, and the scene 
is laid in the reign of Louis XIV. The 
story is well written in an autobiographical 
style in good imitation of the age in which 
the events recounted are supposed to have 
taken place. The illustrations, whieh are 
historically correct—the work of C. M. Rel- 
yea—have been conceived with much force 
and vigor. Mr. Dickon is a young Vicks- 
burg lawyer, and “The Black Wolf's 
Breed" is his first sustained flight in fic- 
tion. The strange contrast of scenes—tho 
Court of France, the Indian encampments 
in the wilds of Louisiana—offer the author 
abundant opportunity to employ a pictur- 
esque, vivid pen. It is the same with the 
characters, who appear, and disappear, and 
reappear again—courtiers, adventurers, 
knights and ladies, Indian braves and 
squaws. It is a broad canvas, but the pro- 
portions of the foreground and the per- 
spective are carefully and artistically han- 
dled. In these days, when real life seems 
so full of romance, people are strangely 
drawn toward these books of romance, his- 
tory, and adventure. Evidently ‘The 
Black Wolf's Breed” has started upon a 
long and successful career. , 

Quite a novelty in publishers’ catalozues 
has just been issued for the benefit of spe- 
cial customers by D. Appleton & Co. It is 
a brechure printed in rubricated style on 
heavy paper, containing the list of ihe sub- 
scription books published by this house. 
There is an elaborate descriptive text end 
appropriate illustrations, consisting of views 
and portraits. Such a brochure should be 
found convenient for all possessors of valu- 
able private as well as public libraries. 

— 

The Appletons in the recently issued vol- 
ume, one of their series of “The World's 
Great Books,” containing the “ Imitation of 
Christ,’ by & Kempis, the ‘“‘ Maxims” of 
Roche Paucauld, and the “ Thoughts” of 
Pascal, secured the service of jishop John 
I’. Hurst of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in writing an introduction to each of the 
works forming this unique trinity of clas- 
sics. In these introductions the Pishop, 
through his facile pen, hag given us a fine 
combination of biographic, critical, and bib- 
liographical material in his usual luminous 
style, 


——e 

A new volume of poems, entitled “ Moods 
and Other Verse,"’ by Edward Robeson Tay- 
lor, will shortly be published by Elder & 
Shepard of San Francisco. 


John Lane is publishing to-day ‘ Outside 
the Garden,’ by Helen Milmangwith artistic 
text illustrations by E. H. New; “* The Judg- 
ment of-Helen,” a new novel by 
Cobb; “ The Realist,” by Herbert 
dew, and “The Man’s Cause,” a 
Ellen Napier Lefroy. 


Thomas 
Flower- 
novel by 


Among the G. W. Dillingham Company’s 
latest and shortly forthcoming books are 
“The Veil Withdrawn,” a thrilling detect- 
ive story by Berton J. Maddux; severly 
Osgood; or, When the Great City Is 
Awake,” by Jane Valentine; “The State- 
room Opposite,"’ by Arthur Henry Ve; 
and *‘ Miss Hogg, the American H 
by Mrs. V. C. Jones. 


” 


the 


Series, 


* British Canada, third volume in 
the British Empire will come from 
the press of the Funk & Wagnalls Company 
early in the Spring. To it the leading cole- 
nial authorities have contributed intecrest- 
ing articles on the history, people, resources, 
and Government of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, The cordial reception accorded the first 
two voumes, “* British Africa’”’ and “ Lrit- 
ish India,’’ added to the fact that Canada 
is of present_and growing interest to Ameri- 
cans, should insure a hearty welcome for 
the forthcoming volume. 


Among the more important Spring an- 
nouncemonts of the New Amsterdam Look 
Company is the issue of the Minerva Li- 
brary, to be published jointly with Mes 
Ward, Lock & Co. of London. The 
tions will include biographies, novels, 
Says, poetry, scionce, and the drama. The 
initial work of the series will be a beauti- 
fully illustrated reprint of Dr. David Living. 
stone’s ‘‘ Missionary Travels and Re- 
searches in South Africa.’ The second vol- 
ume will be Darwin's ‘*‘ Researches During 
the Voyage of H. M. S. Beagle,” and this 
work will be followed by ‘The Life of 
Thomas Arnold, D. D.,"" the famous Head- 
master of Rugby School, by Arthur P. Stan- 
ley, Dean of Westminster. Both these 
books will also be elaborately fllustrated. 


selec- 


es- 


A new volume in the Columbian Historical 
Novels Series will shortly be presented by 
the Funk & Wagnalis Company, under the 





LETTERS OF 
BENJAMIN JOWETT, M. A. 


Master of Baliol College, Oxford 


8vo, 262 pages, with portrait, $5.00. 
form with the “ Life and Letters.” 
umes, $10, 

“He was a noble human creature, original, 
genuine, shrewd, kindly, learned, cultivated, in 
all seasons a sayer of good things, and a doer of 
good deeds. * * * Chapters are devoted, re- 
spectively, to his dealings with Church reform, 
educational matters, European politics, India, and 
miscellaneous topics. They are all rich in ex- 
amples of his clear-sightedness.'’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Dr, Jowett is a good letter writer, terse, af- 
fectionate, often humorous, always interesting. 

* * The book is very instructive as the mir- 
ror, not only of the author’s mind, but of that 
of a large section of English society. The stu- 
dent of Victoria's reign cannot afford to over- 
look it.'’—Sunday School Times. 


Jowett’s Sermons 


Biographical and Miscellaneous 
Edited by the Very Rev. W. H. Freman- 

TLE, Dean of Ripon, 12mo, 382 pages, 

eloth, gilt top, $2.50, 

‘Nothing could be more characteristic of the 
splendid genius that presided for so many years 
at Baliol than this volume of sermons.'’—The 
Churchinan, 
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Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS 
31 West 23d Street, New York. 
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DENCE  DEPART- 

MENTS are to-day the 

result of many years’ 
experience. 

Our Correspondence Department 
possesses unexcelled facilities for 
prompt replies to all queries. Ev- 
ery satisfaction is afforded—prices 
and editions are cheerfully quoted, 
subject-lists are furnished and com- 
piled for all purposes. 

HE Mailing Department handles 
all books to be mailed carefully 
and intelligently. Accurate infor- 
mation is afforded regarding rates 
of postage, custom dues of foreign 
nations, etc., etc. 


SAFE Delivery of Books by Mail 
Guaranteed Throughout the World. 
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BRENTANO’S 
31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON PARIS 


Ss. G. RAINS, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
OLD, RARE, AND MODERN BOOKS, 
389 Sth Av., Cor, 36th St., 
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HISTORY OF PAINTING IN 
ALY. 6 vols. S8vo. % Blue Morocco, 


tooling. (New. ° 
ooling. (New.) Lon 27.50 
STRICKLAND. LIVES OF QUEENS OF 
ane: 8 volumes. Svo. 4, decorated 

ed Mor. New. London. Henry 
Colburn. 1854. te 4 27.50 
Embellished with steel portrait of every Queen. 
COLERIDGE, (SAMUEL TAYLOR.) Com- 

plete Works, 7 vols. 4 Blue Levant. 
New. N.Y. Harper Bros. 1868, 22.50 
SWIFT. WORKS, COMPLETE. Including 
Old Calf, perfect. 


his letters. 21 vols. 32mo. 
Adorned with hundreds of curious 
copper plates. London. 1765. 50.00 
An extremely Choice and Rare Set. 
And many other bargains. Write for catalogue. 
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You Can Read 


To Have and To Hold, 
Red Pottage, 
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new books, 


RECTOR STREET BOOK STORE 
ALL $1.50 B00KS, 89c 


We draw, engrave, and print all kinds of maps 
for all kinds of purposes. Having unequaled fa- 
cilities in all departments, we are prepared to 
execute orders of any size promptly and effi- 
ciently. Our collection of modern map plates is 
perhaps the largest and most complete in the 
world. In many cases we have adapted these 
regular plates to suit special purposes, thereby 
effecting a considerable saving for our customers, 
We make a specialty of preparing maps for pros- 
pectus cireulars, tolders, books, &c. Estimates 
promptly furnished. RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
142 Sth Av.. New York City. 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON IS 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S 
VIA CRUCIS. 


A ROMANCE OF THE SECOND CRUSADE. 
8TH EDITION, GOTH THOUSAND. 


DE LUXE FDITION—TWENTY-FIVE vVot,- 
umes of Ridpath’s Library of Universal Liter- 
ature, boxed for shipment; cost, $125, for sale for 
; sheives and freight included; new and in 
ect order. Address ‘‘ BAYARD," Box 180 

es Office, 


Can You Crack ’Em ¢ 
A book of 100 rare old catch 
problems. They both enter- 
tain and instruct. Mailed for 
10 cents. Heme Supply Co., 
E., 182 Nasan.u St., New York. 


led 
8 BOOK STORE, 
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| tatively the original 


title of ‘‘ Cuba Libre.” The author is John 
R. Musick, who has taken his theme, as 
may be inferred by the title, from incidents 
in Cuba's struggle for liberty and the Span- 
ish-American war. 


John Jay Chapman’s new politica: text 
book for voters as well as for legislators, 
to say nothing of reformers, will shortly 
be published by Charles Scribner's Sons 
under the title of “ Practical Agitation.” 


in 
by 


* Written 
detective, 


3rentano’s have in press 
Red,” a story of a Boston 
G. H. Montague. 


Meyer Brothers & Co., the American 
agents of the Paris publication Le Rire, an- 
nounce that they have secured a few more 
copies of the famous number by Willette, 
containing the caricature of Queen Vic- 
toria and the British Army. 


“ Politics and Administration; A Study in 
Government,” by Frank J. Goodnow, of 
Columbia University, will be immediately 
published by The Macmillan Company. 


The Bowen-Merrill Company announces 
that the paper has just been purchased 
which will furnish 25,000 copies of ‘“ When 
Knighthood was in Flower,” thus complet- 
ing a quarter of a million copies of Mr. 
Major’s book. 


A few copies of the Bibliography of 
Beardsley’s drawings, compiled by A. Galla- 
tin, remain unsold at the publishers, A. 
Wessels & Co. A notice of this work ap- 
peared in THe Times Sarurpay Review of 
Jan. 27. 


“The Growth of Our Foreign Policy” 
is the title of a paper which ex-Secretary 
of State Olney will contribute to the March 
Atlantic. 


George F. Cram, the map publisher of 


Chicago, has just started a monthly mag- | 


azine which will be called “*Cram’s Mag- 
azine.” It will be devoted to history, geog- 
raphy, and current topics of the day. The 
editors are Israel Smith Ciare and Dr, Eu- 


gene Murray-Aaron, 


Benjamin Paul Blood, whose poem “ The 
Lion of the Nile,’’ published in Scribner's 
recently, attracted some attention, will have 
some new verses in the March 
which bear the title of ‘ Late.” 


Albert Stickney’s ‘The Transvaal 
Look,”’ a frankly pro-Boer work, will short- 
ly be presented by Dodd, Mead & Co. with 
five new and instructive maps. It is thus 
divided: Military, Political Contingencies, 
Probabie Outcome. 


*“ Red Pottage ” is now selling at the rate 
of 1,399 copies a day. 
since the date of issue, eight editions have 
been printed. 


A. T. Quiller Couch’s new novel “ The 
Ship of Stars,’’ published by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, starts upon its second edi- 
tion with a growing daily sale. 


Difference in hero worship is amusingly 
represented by Mr. Milman in the reminis- 
cences of his ‘father, the Dean. of St. Paul's. 
Carlyle and Froude were together. Looking 


at Froude, Carlyle said, but not very loud: | 


“There is a man who tries to whitewash 
and excuse a tyrant, You cannot improve 
them, and you cannot alter them, by telling 
soft lies about them. They are cruel, wicked 
men, and God lets them gang their ain 
gait.” The Dean, who wag rather inclined 
toward mischief, begged Carlyle to repeat 
what he had said, adding, however, this: 
“Listen, Froude, listen. Here is Mr, Car- 
lyle denouncing you for making Henry VIIL. 
a hero and a great Kirg. Won't you remind 
him of Frederick the Great?" Carlyle 
looked provoked for a short time and then 
roared with laughier. 


Mr. M. H. Speilman, whose recent book 
on Thackeray's “ Contributions to Punch” 
has attracted much attention, has now in 
preparation two books, ‘ The Art Life of G. 
F. Watts” and “Artist Life in London,” 
for completion this year. A third, on John 
Ruskin, {¢ just published by Cassell & Co. of 
London and is to be issued in America by the 
Messrs. Lippinectt. He is also engaged on 
an essay on “ The Portraits of Chaucer,” 
for the Royal Society of Literature (in con- 
nection with the quincentenary this year), 
and another, ‘The National Gallery and 
Its Rearrangement,” for the Nineteenth 
Century; besides one on “ Punch and the 
American Girl,” for Scribner’s Magazine. 
He has a series of articles in preparation for 
his own Magazine of Art and many other 
papers besides. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 15.—The recent 
excitement over Kipling’s alleged author- 
ship of “David Harum” reached the 
boiling point in Philadelphia, partly be- 
cause Edward Bok of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal was involved in the story, and 
partly because Julian Hawthorne, who is 
now practically on the staff of The Phila- 
delphia North American, helped to keep the 
ball rolling by declaring that he was the 
holder of the stakes—an enormous amount 
—in the alleged wager of “ Noisy Waist- 
coat" fame. It is all over now, and even 
the most serious of Philadelphians are be- 
ginning to realize that it was a huge hoax. 
Your correspondent, however, is in a posi- 
tion to indicate for the first time authori- 
perpetrator of the 
yarn, the distinguished Kansan, William 
Allen White, who its convicted out of his 
own mouth, Inasmuch as he has confessed 
in a recent letter to Mr. Bok that he “ did 
it.” 

Te Lippincotts are glad to be able to an- 
nounce now the immediate republieation of 
several of the books which were destroyed 
in the fire of November, and which have 
been in such demand since then. Among 
these ‘The Adventures of Louis de Rotige- 


“ a 


number | 


Out- | 


In the iwelve weeks | 








mant.” whieh The London World declared | ture, 


stranger than either truth or fiction; F. Op- 
per’s ‘‘ Mother Goose,”’ and Sydney George 
Fisher's “ The True William Penn" may be 
mentioned, as well as ‘‘ Bohemian Paris of 
To-day,” which has been greatly sought 
after, and Miss Anne H. Wharton's “ Salons 
Colonial and Republican,” the entire edition 
of which was destroyed in the fire. 

George Barrie & Sons’ edition of Balzac 
has achieved a wonderful success, the con- 
sensus of literary opinion as to the trans- 
lation—and especially with regard to the 
illustrations, which are all by French art- 
ists and which therefore reflect accurately 
the life and atmosphere of which Balzac 
wrote—that it surpasses any other known 
edition. A new enterprise upon which the 
Messrs. Barrie are engaged is an edition of 
Hogarth which will challenge comparison 
with any similar work ever issued. The’ 
Barries have arranged to make a consid- 
erable display at the Paris Exposition, 
where they will illustrate to the world the 
rapid strides which are being made 
American typography and bookbinding. 

The Ladies’ Home Journal will shortly 
commence the publication of a new series 


in | 





of Kipling stories. They are animal stories 
and are said to be grotesquely humorous, 


NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


BOSTON, Feb. 15.-It has been asserted 
that the great success of “ David Harum” 
may be ascribed to the coincidence of its 
plot with the business man’s clear under- 
Standing. If this be the case, ‘ God's 
Rebel,” by Mr. Hulbert Fuller, the author 
of “ Vivian of Virginia,’’ should be much 
more widely read, for its plot and incidents 
are within the apprehension, not only of all 
business men, but of all manufacturers, 
railway shareholders, railway hands, 
mechanics, and are of interest to all 
them. 
and blood may be found in Mr. Henry Dem- 
arest Lioyd’s ‘Wealth and Common- 
wealth,” and one of the stories contained 
in that treasury of evil chronicles, the story | 
of Samuel Van Sychel, who ‘ wanted to | 


of | 


make oil,” is transferred bodily to its pages. | § 


The author does not content himself with 
setting forth the case of the manufacturer, 
but shows how the net of wrongdoing and 
greed is set for the feet for the man of 
learning, professor, physician, or clergy- 
man, and how hardly shall any one of them 
live without in some way joining right hand 


and | § 


The bones upon which it puts flesh | ; 





to right hand with the oppressor. The book 
was written and copyrighted before the ap- 
pearance of Miss Sherwood’s admirable 
“Henry Worthington, Idealist,” although 
published so much later, and its central fig- 
ure is apparently the same, but ils scope is 
much wider, the “department store” being 
only one of its topics. Also, its author 
writes with more feeling, and at times bare- 
ly avoids bitterness. His weak point is his 
lack of perception that Christianity is on 
his side in the contest between the indi- 
vidual and organized greed, and his appa- 
rent agreement with the invectives against 
Christianity poured forth by some of his 
characters. 

Regarded purely as art, the story is very 
imperfect, being overladen with argument, 
and containing much that ts painful, but is 
as logical as Aristotle could ask, and the 
movement of the wheel of life is as dis- 
cernible in it as in Mr. Ruskin’s favorite, 
“The Abbot.” True, the movement is 
swifter, for the action is more brief, the 
end more sudden, but trusts and other mo- 
nopolies do not wait twenty years for the 
fullness of time to bring in events, but strike 
men once and strike no more. The publish- 
ers of “ God’s Rebel” are Messrs. L. C. 
Page & Co. The latest Beacon WGiograph, 
“Thomas Paine,” by Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, 
sets its subject in a new light, as far as 
the general reader is concerned, for Mr. 
Moncure D. Conway’s great biography has 
not removed the impression of earlier 
“Lives” written with the intention of 
erushing Paine. Mr. Conway, too, having 
been all his life in opposition to a State 
Church, is inclined to be a partisan advo- 
eate, and Mr, Sedgwick is determined to be 
nothing of the sort. If, in the end, he be in- 
clined to praise Paine overmuch, it is from 
gratitude for his services fo the infant Re- 
public, services which incline any Amer- 
ican to forget his later errors, and to forget 
also that his services were rendered rather 
from love of abstract liberty than from af- 
fection for the Republic. In his case, as in 
the case of John Paul Jones, “ nothing but 
deeds remain,"’ the deeds for which Wash- 
ington was grateful and Congress generous. 

Mr. Richard Hovey’s “ Taliesin,’”” to be 
published this week, continues the story of 
Lancelot and Guenevere begun in “ The 
Quest of Merlin,” and carried on by “ The 
Marriage of Guenevere"’ and “ The Birth 
of Galahad.” Percival’s search for the 
Holy Grail occupies about half the act, of 
the other, Taliesin and the Lady of the 
Lake are the chief characters. Those who 
have read the three earlier books know 
that the legend of Mr. Hovey is not Ten- 
nyson's, but is informed with pantheism 
and mysticism unknown alike to the ancient 
Briton and the Laureate. These books are | 
to be published by Messrs. Small, Maynard | 
& Co. 

Mr. Richard Oiney’s Atlantic paper on 
“The Growth of Our Foreign Policy " opens 
the March number of the magazine. It pro- 
phesies the consequence of our new foreign 
relations will be for the best. 

“It will import, if not for us, for coming 
generations, a larger knowlédge of the 
earth and its diverse peopies; a familiarity 
with problems world-wide in their bearings; 
the abatement of racial prejudices; in short, 
such enlarged mental and moral vision as 
is ascribed to the Roman citizen in the 
memorable saying that, being a man, noth- 
ing human was foreign to him.” 

He thinks that as we are handicapped 
with the Philippines, our need of friendship 
is imperative, as our hold upon them with- 
out her would be likely to prove precarious, 
perhaps altogether unstable, and person- 
ally, he seems undismayed by the prospec‘, 
and speaks of the people of Great Britain 
and our cwn as making “ one family, whose 
internal differences should not prevent a 
united front against the world outside.” 
Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson's article on ‘ Our 
Political Horizon "’ considers “‘ The New De- 
wooclbentle ee La the extioles t already 

5 no’ rea 
smnounced will be “ The Transition from 
School to ome. ig he L. B. R. Briggs, 
a a article on problematic crea- 
u freshman. 


A seat at the theatre 
costs $2.00, and only 
one person can oc- 
cupy it. A good novel 
costs little more than 
half this sum, and it 
may be enjoyed by 
twenty persons, 
sides being a valuable 
addition to one’s lfi- 
brary,---whereas seat 
coupons are only good 
to throw away. 

Moral: Good novels 
are a better invest- | 
ment than theatre 
tickets. If you want to 
spend several evenings 
in pleasant reading or 
to make a welcome 
present to a friend 
you cannot do better 
than to buy Egerton 
Castle’s “ The Light of 
Scarthey ”’ (fourth edi- 
tion), ‘The Market 
Piace,”’ by Harold Fred- | 
eric, (28th thousand), 
or “Tekia,” by Robert 
Barr, (35th thousand). 
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The “Train Fever” Dream. 
From Longman’s. 

Herein we find ourselves about to go a 
journey, but one of the bags or boxes in- 
explicably declines tu get itself packed, in 
spite of all the best endeavors of self and 
servants. It is iike the waking experience 
of all those of us who are occassionally, but 
not often enough to make the process easy 
and familiar, obliged to pack for ourselves— 
the experience that whenever we strap up 
the last vehicle for luggage we immediate- 
ly find another suit of clothes demanding to 
be packed—a suit of whose existence there 
was no previous sign. In dreams it is not 
only a suit, but a whole portmanteau load, 
that will not get itself packed. As fast as 
one thing is put in another is created to be 


ut in after it, aod after the whole has 
en packed quite full it a found in 
some mysterious way to quite empty 
amie. and all the things In a muddle om 





LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


Written for The New York Times SATUR- 
' ‘ DAY REVIEW by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON, Feb. 3.—The death of Mr. 
Ruskin had been regarded for several years 
as an event which might be expected to oc- 
cur at any moment. He was a very old 
Men; he was in feeble health, and’ his con- 
stitution had always been weak., Naturally 
he fell an easy victim to influenza. 


I am old enough to remember the Gays 
when Ruskin was looked upon as the abso- 
lute authority in all matters of art. What- 
ever he told us concerning painting, sculpt- 
ure, and architecture we implicitly belleved. 
The few who timidly suggested that Ruskin 
might possibly not be infallible were scorned 
as stupid Philistines. We gave up all our 
previous beliefs. We cor sented to look upon 
@auée and Correggio as little better than 
impostors. We pretended to believe that 
Turner was the only perfect landscape 
puinter that the world had ever known, We 
abhorred the Renaissarce and all its works, 
and pitied Raphael ary a man who might 
have been a great artist if be had been an 
evangelical Protestant 

It seems strange look back to the 
days of the Ruskinian despotism that no 
one saw the contradictory and illogical nat- 
ure of Ruskin's teachings. He decided that 
no man could be a great painter or architect 
who. was not a devout Christian. He loved 
the pictures of Venetians, 
therefore decided that they were deeply re- 
Then he reversed his reason- 


as we 


the early and 
ligious men. 
ing, and asserted that because Bellini and 
Cima and Carpaccio were devout, all their 
paintings were nec good. At the 
same time he exalted above all other paint- 
habits. 


~ssorily 


worst 
classifying all 
infamously bad, 


ers Turner, a man of the 
His 
either supremely great or 
never scemed to us to be rid:culous and hys- 
terical. Whatever \vuskin 


true, and if at times LS; sayings were 


method of artists as 


said must be 


hard 
to us we nevertheless yecepted them rev- 
erently. 

Long before his death Ruskin had utterly 
were 


lost his following. His thecries of art 


almost unanimously derided by artists of 


every nation, Turner was no longer regard- 
ed as the only great londscape painter, and 
men did not hesitate to say that what Rus- 
kin had called his perfection of coloring was 
to the fact 
color blind 
kin had 


went 


due that in his later years Tur- 


ner was Gothie architecture, 


Ra the only 
and Re- 


favorite 


told us 


of fashion, 


which was 


archilecture, out 
more became a 
Ruskin 


mas toleraced 


naissance once 
type; 
that if 
ing to the 
doubt 

And 
undoubtedly 


although had plainly told us 


any anything pertain 


Renaissance, he should without 


perish utterly. 
will 
He 


first to show us the supreme great- 


things Ruskin 


permanent 


yet in certain 


be a influence, 
was the 
Tintoretto He virtually discovered 


had 


ness of 


Carpaccio, who never previously pecn 


regarded as a consummate master. He made 


us see, as we had never seen before, the 


glory of Gothic and the beauty of Roman- 


esque, and though we no longer betieve that 
@ cabman’s shelter should be modeled after 
the 


grocers’ shop should be 


Amiens Cathedral, or Uthat a 


Romanesque, what 


was true in Ruskin'’s teachings as to archi- 


tecture will ssarily endure 
Indeed, Rus 


his theories of are 


kin was vastly more sane in 


than in. his 
“ The 


Gothi 


hitecture 


theories of The chapter in 


Stones of 


painting 
Venice" on the origin of 
is probably the truest of all bis 
He did 


Bance ar 


writings. 


not succecd in abolishing 


hitecture, but he certainly did suc- 


ceed in medifying it, so that some of its 


worst fault such as its profusion of use- 


less and meaningl pediments, are 


be found in Englis 


twenty years. We muy be 


not to 
buildings of the last 


right in believing, 


third of 


Say, one what he wrote of ar 


tecture, we can hardly believe more 


than a tenth of what he wrote of painting 


As to his and economic theories 


political 
they were at once rejected by all men, ex- 
ecpt those 


There 


born with a tendency to fanatie- 


ism will always be a small party of 


impracticable enthusiasts 


Ruskin as the prophet of a new political 


economy, but upon the world at large the 


influence of his politico-economic writings 


will be absolutely nil. 


But the Ruskin's 


fade. It is a 


eharm of rhetoric will 


never delight to read his musi- 


cal sentences, eveh when they tell us that 


railways are irreligious, and manufactories 


are immoral, and Renaissance at 
Also 


unselfish life 


hitecture 


uiterly vile and bestial the 


of Ruskin’s pure 


main as a pre 


memory 


and will re- 


ious inheritance among all 


English-speaking people. He was one of the 


glories of the entury; and 


thought that his life was a failure because 


his theories were rejected, his strengthening 


and purifying influence on the souls of 


countless men and women made his life a 


magnificent success. 
doned ereed in 
which he had been reared, but he died with 


He had long ago aban- 


the narrow, puritanical 
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| to affect 


| knew 
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|} another 


| have 


| influenza. 
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| hardly 


| Going to 


green- | 


Renais- | 
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} complimentary to \he English, He 


who will worship | 


though he | 
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a firm faith in immortality, and in the “n- 
finite goodness of God. 
*.* : 

In the same paper which announced the 
death of Mr. Ruskin was the sad news of 
the deaths of Mr. Blackmore, the novelist, 
and Mr. G. W. Steevens, the journalist. Mr, 
Blackmore made one brilliant success as a 
novel writer. His ‘Lorna Doone" made 
him famous, and secured a fair sale for all 
his subsequent books, but he never re- 
peated his one great success. I never could 
see the vast superiority of ‘‘ Lorna Doone” 
to certain of his other novels. Indeed, I 
have always preferred the “ Maid of Sker”’ 
to any of Blackmore's books; but in that 
respect 1 presume that few Of his admirers 
will agree with me. He was a most indus- 
trious and painstaking writer, and fully de- 
served all the popularity that he gained. 
He was personally little in evidence in 
London. He loved his gacden, and many of 
his neighbors knew him only as a market- 
gardener, 

*,* 


Mr. G. W. Steevens had made a reputa- 


tion as a vivid and picturesque descriptive | 


writer only three or four years ago. We 
were still regarding him as a man full of 
promise, when his untimely death in South 
Africa made us vividly realize our loss. He 
was unquestionably the best of newspaper 


could de- 
duller 


of Kipling. 
He 
could see 


He 
saw in a 
only in an 


could see and 


scribe. moment what 
men hour, 
and the brilliancy of a great colorist. 
within a 
the 
formerly 
The 
as Nelson's 
Near to Merton Abbey is 
house where De have 
“ Robinson 


He 
home, in 


lived mile or so of my 


ancient house called Merton 


the 
house 


Abbey, residence of 


Hamilton, is known by most 


house—the reason of 
which is obvious, 
the said to 


True, it 


Foe is 


Crusoe.” has 


| been conclusively proved that De Foe never 


lived in the house, but that does net seem 
The 


lovely Surrey lanes, the paradise of cyclists, 


the vitality of the legend. 


are all around Merton Abbey, but he who 
died 
stricken, battle-tora Ladysmith. 


*,° 


them so well in squalid, fever- 


Kipling is generally supposed to have gone 
to the for 
went solely in search of a 


Cape in order to write letters 
Times, He 
After his illness of last year 
he was forbidden by the doctors to spend 
would 
ago had he 
attack of 


will write a few let- 


Winter in England, and he 
left 


been 


England some time 


not detained by a tedious 
Probably he 
but he has not gone to the Cape as a 
correspondent. 
+ * 
. 
The third number—or third volume, as the 
of The 


notable, 


publishers prefer to call it Anglo- 


Saxon Review contains a though 


“timely,” article on 
W. H. Mallock. Also 


Stephen Crane, an 


Lucretius, by 
“War Memories" by 
article on “Spain” by 
Prendergast, a valuable arti- 

Wilkinson ‘‘On the Art of 


War,’ and some twenty other 
contributions, nearly all of which are read- 
able. and several of which are conspicuous- 
ly able. It is rather the best number that 
has yet appeared. 


Senor Moret y 


cle by Spenser 


Marie Corelli is to publish a 
the Spring, and a subtle enemy, posing as a 
friend, suggests in one of the weekly pa- 
pers that critics should forget Miss Corelli's 
distike of them, and should review the book 
strictly on its merits. This is, indeed, bit- 
ter, and shows a malignant and revengeful 
spirit. W. L. ALDEN, 


new novel in 


Mommsen’s Dislike of the English. | 


the 
than otherwise, is 
Prof. ‘Theodor 
which appears in The North 
view of this monti. The 
‘German Feeling Toward 
Ameri " is the 


To be considered rather in 
literary 
nication of 


light of a 
a commu- 

Mommsen’s, 
American Re- 
article, entitled 

England and 
of Mommsen to 
; of questions addressed to him by 
Mr, Sidney Whitman. The author of ‘‘ Rim- 
ische - very far from 


event 


response 
a ser 
Geschichte is being 
displays 
a decided hostility to them. 
tinie, he writes, he had a decided penchant 
for the Enelishmin, but now 
vanisned.” He thinks that there are 
‘radical defects"’ in the English system 
He believes that England tramples “on na 
tions subjugated and despised.”’ The change 
Englishmen, he is 
have brought about 
time 
admired in 


(ince on a 


‘the illusions 
have 


of feeling toward satis- 
fied 


Onee on a 


they themselves 
tailor 


living 


London 
Germany as a 


“milly a 
has been 
lord.’ 


tion. 


Germans have 
The English have their 
ue hated in Germany, and they have been 
What particular angers 
the reports about Germans, 
service of the Boers 


done best to 
successful. 
Mommisen are 
as mercenaries in the 
As a conclusion, Mommsen writes, ‘‘ As far 
as I know, every German is at heart with 
the Boers, and not because their cousinship 
is a little closer than the but 
ly because the hate 
has reached fearful 
dimensions.” 
Mommesen is good 
United 
pays a well-merited compliment to 
Schurz. He the Monroe do 
He 'ooks, as far as we are concerned, 


English, part- 


against your country- 


men and, I must add, 
unjust 
Prof. 
very 


enough to write 

He 
Carl 
‘trine, 
for a 
new order of things, created by the break- 
ing up of China 
the Spanish-American. wav.”’ 


nicely about the States. 


favors 


| A Manual for Amateurs. 


and he | 
| could describe with the ‘idelity of the cam- 


own 


Lady | 


} 
| the State and its origin. 


| and 


| in modern economic history. 


} unusvally 


| sen was born some 


dropped their admira- | 


} to many 1s 
| an uncertain quantity with me 


| 2 
‘and the consequences of | more 


kee deelares , 


PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 


Modern Spain. 


By MARTIN A.S. HUME, Story of the Nattous, No. 
58 Fully illustrated. 12°, $1.50. (Nearly 
ready.) 


Mr. Hume tells the story of Spain during 
a century of struggle upward out of the 
abyss into which despotism and bigotry had 
sunk it. Notwithstanding the disappoint- 
ments caused by the squabbles and corrup- 
tions of politicians, the folly and blindness 


| of those who sat in high places, the reader 


of Mr. Hume's volume will see that, in spite 
of all difficulties, the Spanish nation has 
advanced, and 1s still advancing, though 


| Slowly, toward the material prosperity and 


enlightened freedom which is the right of 


| all civilized peoples. 


Wood-Working for Beginners. 


By CHARLES G. 
WHEELER. With over 700 illustrations. 8°. 
(Nearly ready.) 

A manual giving instructions in the use 


of tools, the fitting out of workshops, and 
the methods of building all classes of ob- 


| jects, from tool boxes to houses, and even 


boats. It will be found a practical guide to 


| those intereste » iw -W ing 
correspondents, with the solitary exception | ested in the art of wood-working. 


The Florentine Painters 


of the Renaissance. 


With an Essay on their genius and a full list of 
their works in British and Continental Gal- 
leries. By BERNHARD BERENSON, author of 
“ Venetian Painters,’ “ Central Italian Paint- 
ers,”’ * Lorenzo Lotto,” ete. With a helio- 
type Frontisviece. New Edition, 12°. (Nearly 
ready.) 

+ A 

art; a 


Italian 
modern 
—LONDON TIMEs. 


student of 
the 


’ 


highly competent 
practitioner of 
methods of investigation.’ 


most 


First Principles in Politics. 


| By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY, Honorary Fellow 


of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 8vo, $2.50. 


“The author discusses the foundation of 


He contends that 


| the only firm foundation on which the State 
| can be 


built is moral law. * * * 
imagine that the State can make 
that society rests on contract and conven- 
tion. In truth, man is invested with nat- 


People 
laws or 


| ural rights and encompassed by correlative 
| duties, and the business of the State is to 


maintain these rights and obligations. Mr. 
Lilly is a powerful and fascinating writer, 
his book is calculated to stimulate 


thought and excite fruitful controversy.’’— 


CHICAGO EVENING Post. 


Corporation Finance. 


A Study of the Principles and Methods of 
the Management of the Finances of Cor- 
porations in the United States, with spe- 
cial reference to the valuation of corpora- 
tion securities. By Thomas L. GREENE, 
Manager of the Audit Co. Svo, $1.25. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, | 

February 3, 1899. ‘ 
Dean Srr, Thisis the second year that I have used 
your little book on Corporation Finance with my class 

It has proved a very in- 


(Signed) Cake C. PLENN, 
Associate Professor of Finance. 


structive text, 


‘Mr. Greene's modest volume is not only a dis- 


tinet and very valuable contribution to the public 


discussion of a subject underlying practically the 


but also it em- 
generalization as to the 


entire business of modern times, 


bodies broad and acute 
complex facts involved, which only an intellect of 
high could -_NEW 
YorkK TiMeEs, Editorial, 


order have made." 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


| himself to be our well-wisker, but says he is 


There is a great bitterness in 
expression of opinion, which 
relished by English readers. It 
in mind that Theodor Momm- 
two years after the 


no prophet. 
Mommsen's 
will not be 
must be borne 
bat- 
tle of Waterloo, 


Literary Tastes and Aversions. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have interested in two let 
ters which you have recently published con- 
literary and One 

correspondent who 


been much 


aversions. 
himself 


cerning tastes 


is by a signs 
‘Omega, the 
Duncan, 

of t 


courage 


correspond- 
in maintain- 
Will you 
and 


I admire the candor 
well as 

their 
follow 


similar 


ents as their 
ing that 
not let m«¢ 
deficiencies 
I have never 
Thackeray 
tastes, and Dickens is 
to have outgrown. Victor Hugo I have hith- 
found unutterably dull. Balzae 
the greatest of all 


tastes are good. 
their lead 


to theirs? 


confess 


good novel reader 


were to 


been a 


and Scott me acquired 


a taste which | seem 
e“to who 
novelists, is 
I thorough- 
Grandet,”” and was 

Pére i 


it “César Bire 


“Bugénie 
bored by 
to finish 


ly enjoyed 
thoroughly 
fact 
teau" I 
an astonishing, 
Mirovet,” 
to admire. 


Goriot ” 
was unable é 


thought a good, but by no 


performance, 
the novel now on 
The novelist 


thoroughly enjoyed is George 
is it, by the way, that so few 
upon the humor of thi won- 
derful writer? To me it is one of her most 
characteristic charms, and there are few 
ereoations in literature that have amused me 
than Mr. Brooke, Mrs. Povyser, or 
Aunt Glegg. H. B. HINCKLECY. 

Northimpton, Mass., Feb. 3, 1900. 


my table, 
pect whom 
| have 
Eliot. Why 
crities dwell 


most 


other comes from Mr, Archer | 


Charlemagne. 


(Charles the Great.) The Hero of Two Na- 
tions. By H. W. CaRLESS Davis, All Souls’, 
Oxford. Heroes of the Nations, No. 27. Fully 
illustrated. 12°, $1.50. (Nearly ready.) 
Charlemagne, King of France and Em- 

peror of the West, was the most powerful 

Monarch of his time. In addition to his 

military genius, he gained a great reputa- 

lion as a statesman, legislator, and pro- 
moter of learning and of the arts. Mr. Da- 
vis has made a careful study of the au- 
thorities, with the object of giving as life- 
like presentment as possible of the man 
who founded the Community of Western 
Christendom. 


Alexander the Great. 

The Merging of East and West in Universal 
History. By BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, Pres- 
ident of the University of California. He- 
roes of the Nations, No. 26. Fully illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 

President pietur- 
not 


Wheeler has written a 
esque and interesting life of Alexander, 
only of historic interest, but also of dra- 
matic interest. As a serial in THe CEN- 
TURY MAGAZINE the work attracted consid- 
erable both the At- 
lantic. - 


attention on sides of 


Bismarck 


And the Foundation of the German Empire. 
By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A., Fellow of King’s 

of the Nations, No. 25. 

12mo, $1.50. 

“The work of this author is conspicuously 


superior to that of other recent writers on 
the subject. 


Heroes 
Fully illustrated. 


College. 


His conclusions are thorough- 
ly sound and the book is a vast improve- 
ment on all the volumes thus far printed in 


England.”—THE ATHENAEUM. 


The Stage as a Career. 


| A Sketch of the Actor’s Life, Its Requirements, 


Hardships and Rewards. 
Jr. 12mo, $1.00, 


“Mr. Hubert 
timely and 
ing the best training for the stage, dramate- 
i und teachers."—NeEw York HER- 


ie sé 


By P. G. HUBERT, 


deal of 
regard- 


has given a 


interesting 


great 


information 
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